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EDITORIALS © 


Wishing Peace but not the means of it. 


i Thou wert half-hearted, wishing 
Peace but not the means of it. ” 
Francis Thompson. Ode to the 
19th Century. 


oe As the Disarmament Conference approaches it becomes 


increasingly evident that the problem of armaments cannot 
be isolated from the other burning issues of international 
life. It is, therefore, likely that the Conference will not 
confine itself to the discussion of the Draft Treaty but rather 
survey the whole situation of international relations. Such 
questions as the efficacy of the Covenant of the League of 
- Natons, of the Kellogg-Briand Pact and of various other 
treaties which exist already or may be concluded in the 
future will play a decisive réle in the proceedings. 
Thus the Disarmament Conference will become a thermo- 


~ meter on which we may read the present temperature of the 


international atmosphere. It is bound to reveal where we 
stand and where we are going in the whole realm of inter- 
national relations. 

We need such a revelation badly. For the present 
situation is full of confusion and uncertainty with regard 
to the chief factors involved. Is the League of Nations a 
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real force for good or rather a hypocritical attempt to main- 
tain the present status quo ? Is it (in the words of a League 
official) a bank without capital? Is the outcome of the 
Manchurian crisis a proof of its strength or of its weakness ? 


Do the governments which signed the Kellogg-Briand Pact — 


really mean business ? 

The confusion becomes even greater if we consider the 
present-day use of the word: peace. Friends as well as 
opponents of disarmament tell us that their sole interest is 
in peace. There are almost as many different views of what 
peace concretely means as there are nations and_philoso- 
phies of life. All say peace, but what. they mean is Pax 
Gallica or Pax Germanica, Pax Capitalistica or Pax Commu- 
nistica, Pax Autocratica or Pax Democratica. All want 
peace, but on their own terms. 

It is not difficult to see what this confusion will lead to. 
It means that all future wars will be wars to end war, to 
establish the particular kind of peace which each nation 
wants. If the Disarmament Conference helps us to -see 
clearly that this situation leads ad absurdum, it will do a 
great deal of good to the cause of real peace. 

Is there then no conception of peace which might claim 
the Jovalty of all groups and all nations ? There is, but it 
is a terribly expensive thing. It is the peace which we 
wish without wishing its means, as Francis Thompson puts 
it. As soon as we talk about it in a concrete fashion we run 
up against the hard facts. Just think of France giving 
up part of its claim to security for the sake of disarmament, 
of Great Britain binding itself to such international agree- 
ments as would give security to other nations, of America 
giving up all claim to war-debts, of Japan giving up all 
interest in Manchuria, of the great colonial nations giving up 
unoccupied territory to the overpopulated nations, of 
unrestricted emigration, of the abolition of tariff-walls and, 
last not least, of the all round rejection of the idea of unlimited 
national sovereignty. To mention “these means of peace ” 
is to reveal how far away we are from anything that deserves 
the name of peace. Yet such prices as these need to be 
paid soon if it is effective peace that we want. It is unrealistic 
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to consider peace a situation which is characterised by a 
temporary absence of war among nations, some of which 
challenge the whole basis of the present sfatus quo. Real 
peace is a dynamic process of administration of justice, not~ 
a static recognition of a particular political situation at one 
given moment of history. 

These are the issues which all of us have to face if we - 
take the Disarmament Conference seriously. Even if there 
is not the slightest hope that the prices mentioned above will 
fully be paid for generations to come, we have to insist that 
some of them will be paid at the Conference. Without this 
not even a modest. success is possible. 

Are the nations willing to pay prices? That depends 
on the depth and reality of their desire for peace. They 
will not pay for the sheer love of self-sacrifice. They may, 
_ however, come to desire peace sufficiently to wish also the 
means of it. The Disarmament Conference will show us 
how far they have travelled in this direction. In the mean- 
time the task of Christians is clear. They suffer from the 
same general confusion as to the meaning of peace which 
is characteristic of international life in general. They have 
not yet implemented their conception of peace in such a 
concrete way that they can hold it’ up to the world as a 
definite goal for action. They are largely as half-hearted as 
the world at large in paying lip-service to the ideal of peace 
without. bothering much about its means. 

There are, however, some truths which are being slowly 
discovered or rediscovered by those Christians who are 
deeply concerned with the finding of God’s will for inter- 
national life. 

The Christian is interested in one peace only, namely 
the Pax Christi, which is absolutely different from a Pax 
Gallica, Brilannica, Germanica or Americana. But how 
can one speak of a Peace of Christ without implying the 
notion of sacrifice ? The Christian does not call on his 
nation to pay prices for the sake of political expediency but 
for the sake of obedience to God, Who wants nations as well 
as individuals to live according to His Will. For the Christian 
national sovereignty is overshadowed by the sovereignty of 
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God. If he takes Him by His word, he becomes a prophet 


of a higher. loyalty. He stands in his nation but he must — 


protest against his nation when it refuses to pay the price of 
obedience. He is all the time aware of his kinship with his 
fellow-believers of other nations and refuses, therefore, to 
identify himself completely with a national viewpoint. He 
will make a constant effort to see his nation as God sees it 
and thus maintain that sense of perspective which avoids 
narrowness and national egotism. He thus becomes an 
interpreter and agent of reconciliation. And all the time 
he keeps the hope alive that God’s new realm of peace may 
come to rule on earth. 


The time has come for Christians to talk less about peace 
in general and to talk and act more in the realm where the 
prices of peace are being paid. Whatever happens at the 
Disarmament Conference, whether it fails or not, God’s 
call to us remains. We have no promise that we will see 
success. But we have the promise that He will stand by 
those who expect and prepare the coming of His Kingdom. 


Mach ily 


Who shall disarm? 


Shall we disarm ? Are our efforts to achieve positive 
results at the approaching Conference to be limited to the 
seeking of a technical solution of the problem, or to the use 
of all the means in our power to influence the public opinion 
of the world, and especially that of our own country, so that 
its representatives may go to Geneva in a spirit of good will 
and mutual concession ? Idonot think so. This Conference 
demands a far graver decision from us. It is we ourselves 
who are to disarm. 


Are we then all armed ? Undoubtedly. Whatever our 
desire for peace, whatever our hopes of seeing the decrease 
or disappearance of the chances of war, at bottom we all 
have a militant tendency. A militant tendency — a tendency 
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to accuse others of hypocrisy or bad will, and to put the 


responsibility on some one else’s shoulders. As a French- 
man, I am all the more inclined to stress this ; for | am aware 


of the general distrust of France, the psychological reasons — 
for which I can well understand. But I also know that | 


current opinion inmy country believes, that it is only defending 
its most elementary right in the face of a general blindness" 


to the real facts. A militant tendency — those passions which _ 


blind us against the representatives (of whatever nationality) 
of theories different from our own; passions which make us 
immediately suspect them of hidden motives. A militant 
tendency — this inner bias, which no one can avoid, and 
which makes us take up a stand against each other instead 
of judging the case on its own merits. The Christian who 
discovers these passions within himself is alarmed to find 
himself so heavily armed. Ido not think that any “ pacifist’’, 
however extreme, is exempt from this aggressive prejudice 
against other points of view. His distinctive characteristic 
is only that he turns it against non-pacifists. 

We must be disarmed in our own hearts. We must gain 
this immense and expensive victory over ourselves. For 
everything is so complex and there are so many good reasons 
for seeing nothing but one’s own point of view! Legitimate 
love of one’s country (legitimate, because it is, like peace, 
sanctioned by God), justice, or the revolt against injustice 
(there is so much justice and so much injustice in every 
country’s cause, that it is always possible to see only one side 
and overlook the other), the unforeseeable results of such or 
such policy, and the fear of these results — so many factors 
which, combined with ignorance and passion, make us 
uncertain and often cowardly. While others, whose national 
interests are less involved in the struggle, are so inclined to 
simplify the moral implications, and to regard their own less 
difficult position as identical with the Christian cause of 
peace ! 

But if God works through history, in spite of all ap- 
pearances to the contrary, no Christian can allow the Disarma- 
ment Conference to go by without feeling convinced, that the 
divine will is calling him to reflect, to pray, and to choose 
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on this occasion. Christ is making demands on everyone 
at this turning-point, and as His followers we all need to rid 
ourselves of certain ideas in our own minds, and to disarm 
inwardly. 

If the Conference were to be a political failure, the 
consequences would certainly be extremely serious. But it 


would be infinitely more serious in the eyes of God if Christians, | 


faced by the challenge of 1932, were to take the easier course, 
instead of His way. 
Pe 


The Federation and Disarmament 


As a world movement of Christian students we have the 
duty to throw our energies and convictions into the battle 
against the “ causes leading to war and war itself as a means 
of settling international disputes’’. We represent a genera- 
tion, and we address ourselves to a generation which will 
be the first to be sacrificed, if the hopes of the preceding 
generation are not realised. Millions of them fought for 
putting an end to war. It is up to us to help in the realisa- 
tion of the promise made to those young men who died 
hoping for a different world to be born. Public opinion is 
distracted, confused and often misled, and the men of ability 
and good will who strive for a new world order need now, as 
possibly never in the past, the backing of the younger genera- 
tion. 

If many young people, and particularly students, are 
turning to such loyalties as communism or extreme nation- 
alism, as the only way out of the present chaos, it is all the 
more essential that those of us who claim allegiance to the 
living God in Jesus Christ take their stand fearlessly for what 
they know to be God’s will: “ Peace upon earth and good 
will among men “. 

In focussing our attention on the question of disarmament, 
however, we must constantly be aware of two dangers : 
in the first place our interest can easily be side-tracked by 
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- considering only one aspect of the question of world peace. 
Limitation and reduction of armaments, even if applied to 
all countries on the basis of the promises made to the defeated 
countries in 1919, will not in themselves bring peace and 
understanding among the nations. Economic, financial and 
other readjustments must be made. A sense of security 
and mutual confidence must be obtained if disarmament 
measures are to mean anything. We should not be hypno- 
tised by any purely technical proposal or compromise concerning 
guns, battleships and budgets of armaments, but rather keep 
the whole picture before our eyes. In the second place, we 
must not allow ourselves too much “sound pessimism ”, 
and expect only minimum results from the efforts towards 
disarmament. If results are obtained, which fall short of 
our hopes, we should not blame this or that country rather 
than our own for the meagre outcome. Nor should we 
blame for lack of courage and vision those entrusted with a 
superhuman task, never attempted in the past. These men 
are, at the same time, called to defend selfish national 
interests and to accept a severe limitation of the rights of 
their nation. While they have to take their stand on the 
belief in national sovereignty, they will at the same time have 
to act against unmitigated national sovereignty. In such 
circumstances even limited results will mean a great. step 
forward. 


The fact that a Disarmament Conference has to meet, is 
a humiliating recognition of the failure of previous methods 
of international and inter-governmental relations, and a 
condemnation of God on our human ways. But it is also a 
sign that a new order may come into existence. 


We are just at the beginning of the fight against war, 
The fight will doubtless bring suffering. It may require 
martyrdom. It: certainly requires conviction. And _ the 
conviction of a follower of Christ cannot be based on “ safety 
first”. Here is a distinct call to the Christian Church to 
proclaim fearlessly her divine message. 


We are pledged in the Federation “to fight the causes 
leading to war”. This solemn declaration was voted in 
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China soon after theo World War at a world-wide conference 
with the motto: “Under Heaven one family ”. Today 
these words carry a renewed and vivid significance. That is 
why we feel compelled to pray for, to study and to believe in 


ee disarmament. 
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The Case for Disarmament 
WILLIAM MARTIN 


. The first General Disarmament Conference is about to 
take place. This is the moment to look back at the path we 
have travelled and to consider whence we have come and 

2 whither we are going. 

It is sometimes said that war must always exist because 
it has always existed. Nothing could be more untrue. 
History consists of the appearance and ‘disappearance of | 
successive institutions. The fact that we now speak of the ; 
disarmament of nations, and that we speak of it seriously, »_ 
as of a definite possibility, a political reality, is sufficient 
indication of the change that has taken place in men’s minds 
and in the institutions which govern their lives. 

The use of machinery in industry has had most serious 
political, economic and social consequences. It has made the 
nations dependent upon each other, but it has also made them 
rivals. No country is still self-supporting; all are obliged 
to look abroad for the raw materials needed by their industries 
and for the markets through which to sell the goods they 
produce. 

Two contradictory phenomena have resulted. First 
of all, the nations have becomeinterdependent, Unfortunate- 
ly, people did not immediately become aware of this inter- 
dependence. On the contrary, each country tried to protect 
itself from the importation of goods manufactured by its 
rivals. But it is not enough merely to protect one’s own 
market, a country must also be able to export. The great 
industrial countries were forced into a policy of economic 
imperialism, they had to make certain of markets in countries 
as yet undeveloped and to acquire colonies. 


The Case for Disarmament has 


This spirit of rivalry set the nations against each other 
and awoke feelings of mutual suspicion. They armed them- 
selves, first with a view to their colonial conquests and _ 
secondly because they thought there was danger from the 


armaments of other countries. Armaments necessarily lead — 


to a race in armaments, for a state is not armed unless it is 
better armed than its possible enemies. 


It is useless to dilate upon the war, it was barbarous and 
monstrous; it had at least some slightly beneficial effect 
morally. Those in command were made to realise that the 
handling of such masses of men and of such vast material 
resources was a task too great for the mind of man. 


A second realisation which the war inevitably brought 
with it was the fact that a future war would be still more 
barbarous. In former times wars were fought by soldiers. 
The last war was not fought only against soldiers ; the civilians, 
the non-combatants suffered greatly because they are more 
vulnerable. War between armies is a thing of the past; 
we are now entering upon the age of the war of equipment upon 
civilians. , 

This evolution has made disarmament both necessary and 
possible. It is possible because the General Staffs them- 
selves admit that it is useless to keep up vast armies in time 
of peace; the accumulation of war stocks is sufficient. It 
is necessary on account of the horror with which nations and 
combatants regard a future war. 


A future war will not be fought with great masses of men 
highly trained and specialised for the purpose ; it will probably 
be fought mainly with arms invented at that moment and will 
require a technique that cannot be foreseen. This trans- 
formation in modern warfare has made disarmament accept- 
able to the General Staffs at the very moment when it appears 
necessary to the people, already terrified by the ghastly 
visions of a future war. 

The state of exhaustion in which the conflict of 1914-1918 


left all the European countries, the economic disorganisation, 
the financial ruin and the social dangers of every kind which 
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seem inseparable from it, have led statesmen to favour a solu- 
tion which would alleviate. the material and moral burdens 
laid upon the nations. 

The existence of the League of Nations, in particular, 
has profoundly affected the essentials of the problem. The 
. League of Nations has completely transformed the conditions 
of security. It has rendered possible the technical studies 
which must precede disarmament ; it has created the found- 
ation on which to construct the edifice of disarmament. 


Since, for these various reasons, conditions are comparative- . 


ly favourable, it follows of necessity that the theoretical 
arguments which can be brought forward in support of dis- 
armament have gained particular significance in the minds 
of the peoples. At the present moment armaments cost 
the world a sum of approximately 20 billions of gold francs a 
year. Today the world is spending 600 times more on the 
preparation for war than on the maintenance of peace. 
Besides the money spent by the states for the food supplies, 
uniforms and wages of their armies, the value of the productive 
work, that soldiers and sailors would be capable of doing and 
do not do, should be added to the amount spent by the 
states. 

Armaments create and increase distrust among nations. 
This distrust is the fundamental cause of economic national- 
ism, one of the greatest evils of our time. The desire of every 
country to be self-supporting, to be able to produce every- 
thing it needs in case of war, obliges the states to protect 
industries that would not be able to exist unaided. 
Protectionism raises the cost of everything and lowers the 
standard of living among the masses, thereby favouring 
revolutionary propaganda and social unrest. 

The indirect effect of armaments upon international 
debts must also be mentioned ; it was clearly indicated by 
President Hoover in his speech of May 4th 1931, before the 
International Chamber of Commerce. The excess of arma- 
ments in Europe is certainly one of the obstacles to a definite 
settlement , on the part of America, of the question of debts 
and in this indirect form armaments cost Europe enormous 
sums which aggravate the economic crisis. 
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These various effects alone would suffice to show the 
pernicious character of armaments even if it had not been 
proved that armaments, which in theory are intended to 
prevent wars, in fact cause them. Armaments create in 
those who are responsible for them a state of mind unfavour- 
able to the maintenance of peace. How can men, many, 
of whom have an enormous influence upon the public authori- 
ties, be asked to put more faith in diplomatic methods than 


_in those of force on which they live ? 


These are some of the considerations which the nations 
more or less clearly understood and which led them in 1919 
to demand not only the disarmament of certain countries, 
but a collective and general undertaking to disarm. Today 
disarmament is no longer an idea; it is an international 
obligation laid down in black and white, and statesmen have 
no other alternative than to seek how it may be realised. 


The disarmament of the conquered states has furnished 
the necessary practical basis for realising disarmament. 
For a long time, disarmament had only been a vague desire 
of the people, in the realisation of which no government had 
been directly interested. Part V. of the Treaty of Versailles 
and the other peace treaties have created in Europe a class of 
states interested in the disarmament of others and have given 
these states a reason, more, aright even, to claim the disarma- 
ment of the victors. 

It is almost inconceivable that the same men who attached 
their signatures to the Covenant of the League of Nations 
and the Kellogg Pact, and who have undertaken not to go to 
war, should nevertheless reserve the right to prepare for 
war. If war is forbidden, no preparations for war must be 
made. And if war of aggression is more particularly prohibit- 
ed by the Covenant of the League of Nations, the necessary 
objective conditions must be created, and it is disarmament 
alone that can deprive the governments of the material 
means of launching another sudden attack. 

The surprising thing about this series of arguments, which 
we have purposely stated in matter of fact and unemotional 
terms, is not that disarmament is the question of the day, 
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but that it should not already have been carried out and that 
it should still encounter serious opposition. 


The fact is that the world is still unsettled, both politically 
and morally. The new frontiers have not established them- 
selves firmly everywhere. A spirit of revenge is manifest 
in some countries and a revolutionary spirit in others. This 
condition of affairs is aggravated by the varying stages of 
evolution, moral and political, in the different countries. 
Some countries have already known imperialism, glory and 


defeat and no longer care for these vanities. Others are q 
ambitious for the future and do not look kindly upon the J 
establishment of a lasting peace, which would prevent them . 
from developing their power. ¢ 


Others, as is often the case, are satisfied with obsolete : 
political forms. The reasons which make disarmament” 
necessary in the eyes of many also lead them to look upon 
it with suspicion. Some people hesitate at disarmament, 
of which they would otherwise be in favour, for fear that, in 
the absence of adequate means of investigation and sanctions, ; 
the League of Nations should not be able to ensure that the i 
clauses of the disarmament treaty should be kept, and that 4 
certain states might arm secretly, with the result that bona ‘ 
fide disarmament might only take place in some countries 
who would thus find themselves at the mercy of less scrupulous 
adversaries. Similarly, there are those who have little faith 
in international treaties in general, their ineffectiveness, it 
is said, having been demonstrated by the last war. 


The existence of countries built up on a political and social 
basis entirely different from that of other countries, constitutes 
another difficulty. A disarmament convention ought to be 
based upon legal equality among the contracting states. 
But legal equality is not necessarily de facto equality in the 
case of countries where there is no freedom of opinion, of the 
press, or of movement, where no control over the acts of the 
government is: possible, where the divulging of any state 
secret, in the widest sense, is punishable by death, where 
public opinion, the instrument for obtaining information, 
exercising pressure and enforcing sanctions, does not exist. 
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Even the economic situation, which oppresses the nations 
and renders the financial burden of armaments almost un- 
bearable, on the other hand detracts from the value of the 
argument that soldiers are withdrawn from productive ~ 
occupations. In countries suffering from unemployment, the 
public authorities are in no hurry to return to civil occupations 
men who, while they are serving with the colours, cost them 
less than the unemployed. 

However, none of these arguments is unanswerable, 

It is incorrect to say that treaties, on the whole, are not 
applied. Faith in treaties has always been the only possible 
basis of international relations. Rightly understood, his- 
tory teaches quite a different lesson. It is the pre-war 
treaties that have failed, those intended to control war and 
limit the rights of belligerents. But political treaties, those 
applying to times of peace, have had a moral force and materi- 
al value that cannot be denied. 

Nor is it true to assert that armaments can easily be 
prepared in secret and that states acting in good faith would 
be at a disadvantage in relation to the others. People 
forget that today the technique of armaments is so highly 
complicated and that the training of soldiers requires so 
much skill and so long an apprenticeship, that the preparation 
of a clandestine army is practically impossible. 

As to the economic argument, it is easy to show that it 
is precisely the burden of armaments which, by raising the 
cost of production, constitutes one of the causes of unemploy- 
ment. 

The technical difficulties of disarmament have long been 
considered insurmountable; the fact that they have been 
overcome proves the contrary. The estimation and fixing 
of peace time armaments, their supervision, the comparison 
and limitation of budgets, the duration of military service, 
the question of war stocks, trained reserves, etc., are today 
no longer vague terms but clear and defined conceptions. 

These are, in brief, the factors, both material and psycho- 
logical, that have contributed to make disarmament one of 
the most vital preoccupations among statesmen of the present 
day. 
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What sceptics have always declared impossible and what 
even the confident dared not hope is today an accomplished 
fact. When in 1919 disarmament began to be discussed 
seriously and the principle of disarmament was twice em- 
bodied in the peace treaties, no one really knew exactly what 
was meant. 

The League of Nations has been working for twelve years. 
It has often been accused of slowness, inefficiency, ineflective- 
ness, and bad will. Such accusations show a complete 
misunderstanding of the difficulties of the problem. Dur- 
ing these twelve years it has had simultaneously to 
- work to increase security in order to render disarmament 
acceptable to the nations, and to clear up the technical 
aspect of the question. This has involved long and 
difficult preparation; countless committees have met and 
have been held up to ridicule on account of their numbers 
and barren results. Nevertheless this great labour has 
borne fruit. 

Through Resolution XIV of 1922, the Treaty of Mutual 
Assistance, the Geneva Protocol, the Treaties of Locarno, 
the Kellogg Pact, the Optional Clause of the Statute of the 
International Court, and the General Act of Arbitration, the 
principle of security has been developed to such a point that 
today no one dare any longer put forward the need of security 
as an excuse for refusing disarmament. 

Still greater progress has been made on the technical side, 
because this aspect had never been touched upon before. 
Military questions, so intimately connected with economic 
questions, are a pathless maze. This had to be recognised. 
Certain experts had to be opposed because they were ready 
to ruin everything; persons not in favour of disarmament 
had to be induced to prepare it, since they were the only 
ones competent to say how it could be done. This stage was 
also passed. 

After that certain serious political problems arose, such as 
that of trained reserves which involves the question of com- 
pulsory military service, naval disarmament, etc. Several 
attempts had to be made, both within the League of Nations 
and outside, before these problems could be solved. But 
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the time was not lost, for it enabled the idea of disarmament, 
to mature in peoples’ minds. | ; 


We now have a Draft Convention on Disarmament, but 
it would be a mistake to think that it is final. The Conference 
will no doubt make considerable alterations in many 
respects in the text submitted to it. Hitherto disarmament 
was a vague term in discussions. Now it has a definite form. 
It exists in black and white and has been embodied in a 
tangible document. And now the time has come to ask what are 
the future prospects for disarmament. Will the Conference 
be a success and what constitutes success ? 


First of all, it is unlikely that responsible European states- 
men, after having convened a conference of this kind and 
aroused great. hopes among the nations, would consent. 
to return empty-handed. Such a failure would not merely . 
mean the continuance of the slalus quo, it would involve an 
immense increase in international distrust, a general increase 
of armaments, the risk of war, fresh economic difficulties 
and possibly social disorders. 


Secondly, it must be observed that even a limited and 
inadequate convention, providing only for the limitation of 
armaments and not for a true reduction, would haveits value. 
The effect of such a convention would be, first to substitute 
in this field a contract for anarchy; it would, moreover, 
transfer from the sphere of absolute sovereignty to that of 
international competence a branch of public life which has 
hitherto constituted the very essence of national sovereignty, 
or at least its symbol. 


Il n’y a que le premier pas qui cotle. The first step 
is the most difficult. Once a disarmament convention has 
been laid down public opinion will certainly make a great 
effort to extend it. A convention, be it what it may, will 
render possible the international supervision of the armaments 
of all nations and put an end for ever to competition in arma- 
ments. This alone would be a great gain, if it is indeed true 
that the real danger lies not in the quantity of armaments 
in each country but in the spirit of competition which causes 
the continuous increase of armaments. 
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This is why we do not think that there is any danger 
that the Conference will fail completely ; the risk is rather 
that it may be impossible to induce the parliaments to ratify 
the convention adopted. The experience of the League of 
Nations in the various spheres of its activity unfortunately 
shows that this is a very real danger. 

Military disarmament is not all. If it is to be accomplish- 
ed and to have good results it must be accompanied by moral 
and economic disarmament. Protectionism and the resulting 
competitive customs tariffs are both the outcome and the 
cause of armaments. They are the outcome in the sense 
that many countries protect certain artificial industries 
solely in order to make themselves independent of foreign 


‘imports in case of war and to perfect their military machinery. 


From this point of view, protectionism is one aspect of 
armaments and it is to be hoped that disarmament in one 
sphere will lead to disarmament in others. 

Future wars, if they occur, will be quite different from 
those of the past. They will almost certainly stir up social 
troubles, which will endanger allthe accepted values of western 
civilisation and threaten our most treasured possessions, 
both moral and material. Disarmament is as essential to 
the interior stability of the nations as to international peace. 
But it can only be the result of mental disarmament. The 
reason why all progress on this field is difficult is that no 
priority can be established among the various elements of 
disarmament. Military disarmament can only proceed from 
a feeling of security among the nations. But this very feeling 
cannot grow up in a world which is armed to the teeth. 
Disarmament is as necessary for security as security is 
necessary for disarmament. 

It is a curious fact that it is not the less armed states 
but rather some of those with the greatest armaments that 
feel themselves threatened. But the idea of insecurity 
subsists in certain mninds because it arises, not from the 
consideration of the armaments of other countries but from 
distrust. In other words, disarmament is essentially a 
synthetic process. The fight against armaments must not 
be exclusively military, it must also be directed against all 
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the vices of international life. Still more, it should be a. 
continuous creation. 

The Disarmament Corference will not be able to achieve 
decisive results immediately, particularly if it deals only with 
the military aspect of the question. If it is to succeed it 
ought rather to be a vast conference for the liquidation of 
political questions with disarmament as its inevitable issue, 
but more in the form of a consequence than of a premise. — 

The work is vast and most difficult ; but it must be under- 
taken if we wish to save our civilisation and prevent the 
moral and material heritage of the past from being engulfed 
in upheavals compared with which the last war pales to 
insignificance. And if we succeed, it will be the outstanding 
monument bequeathed by our age to its descendents. 


Sketch of a Philosophy of Disarmament 


CHRISTIAN L. LANGE 


The word “ disarmament ” is used in a double sense. 
It means in the first place the processus of disarmament, 
proceeding by the limitation and successive reductions of 
national armaments until the final goal is attained. But 
the same word is also used to denote the ultimate result of 
this processus : the status of complete disarmament accord- 
ing to Woodrow Wilson’s formula : “ Reduction of national 
armaments to the minimum compatible with the internal 
security of the state ”. In this article the word is used in 
the first sense. 

Attitude towards disarmament is of course largely determi- 
ned by moral and philosophical views which will decide a man’s 
attitude towards the problem of peace and war in general. 
Armaments are preparatory for war or, as the case may be, 
for its avoidance, according to the old Roman proverb : Si 
vis pacem para bellum. Those who condemn war absolutely 
will be against any sort of armaments and in favour of complete 
disarmament. Those who accept war or war-like action only 
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in certain cases and under certain conditions will go at any rate 
some way towards disarmament. 

History and contemporary philosophy reveal a number 
of graduated attitudes towards these problems. For obvious 
reasons of incomplete knowledge, I shall here only discuss 
these attitudes so far as they are revealed within western 
civilisation. Oriental philosophy probably reveals similar 
lines of thought which may be still more graduated and refined. 

The idea of the brotherhood of mankind under the guidance 
and inspiration of one Almighty God, Father of all men, was 
first formulated, as far as we know, in Greek philosophy, 
particularly by the Stoics. This conception was adopted 
by primitive Christianity and was maintained within 
Christendom by a number of anti-militaristic sects of mystical 
inspiration — Vaudois, Moravian Brethren, Mennonites, and 
others — and above all by the Society of Friends. This 
trend of thought represents a very small but constant trickle 
in Christian thought from antiquity down to our own times. 
Members of these sects refuse to bear arms. They also 
condemn capital punishment and are in general opposed to 
the use of force in human affairs. They rely on the power 
of persuasion. They have in earlier times formed a rather 
small minority, but under the influence of modern conditions 
in social and economic affairs, they are now gaining consider- 
able ground. Of course they are, without exception, fervent 
advocates of disarmament. 

The attitude of the Christian Churches has been quite 
different. After having made peace with the world and 
accepted the wordly state based on organised force, they also 
had to acknowledge the right of this state to use armed force, 
at any rate in defence. Even if some of the Churches have 
deprecated aggressive war, priests and ministers have in all 
times, though with individual and isolated exceptions, been 
ready to bless arms and soldiers and to acknowledge the right 
to prepare armaments. 

The pacifist school, represented by humanists such as 
Erasmus Roterodamus in the 16th century, or by the Philo- 
sophers of Enlightenment in the 18th century, alleged other 
arguments than the fundamental religious belief in the Brother- 
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hood of Man. This school is above all moral, humanitarian 
and utilitarian. Erasmus and Thomas More, Montesquieu 
and Voltaire denounced war as a school of crime and sin. 
They ridiculed the soldiery of their times and also blamed the 
futility of rivalry in arms. St. Pierre and Bentham proved 
that war does not pay, that it is a waste of public resources 
to use money for armaments and for war. Kant declared 
that war is “against the dignity of man ”. Pacifism is 
fundamentally a moral theory. It is humanitarian and 
altruistic, sharing the views of Stoics and Christians of the 
essential brotherhood of mankind, not on religious grounds 
exclusively, but on a general philosophical basis. Human 
life is inviolable. Man-slaughter is a crime, even in the collect- 
ive form called war. To condone the preparation of such 
crime by armaments is also a moral crime. Pacifism is 
utilitarian ; war is an evil to be avoided, for it creates miseries 
to individuals and societies, and armaments represent one 
of the most glaring forms of the waste of public funds, which 
should be put to better use. 

Already in the 18th century we can distinguish the 
beginnings of a discussion on disarmament as a separate 
problem, not absolutely distinct from the problem of war 
but important in itself as an urgent political question. St. 
Pierre, Kant and Bentham represent the transition to a new 
school of thought: Internationalism, which in the course of 
the 19th century won more and more wide acceptance. 
While Pacifism, as I have just said, is a moral theory, Inter- 
nationalism is a socia! theory based on the fact of the “ inter- 
dependence of nations ” which was heralded in by the modern 
developments in the technique of transport and communi- 
cations. The industrial revolution created a world market 
and an international community of mind, which may be 
termed “ a common pulse of mankind ”. Through the tele- 
graph, the daily press and the radio we receive news from all 
over the world at the same hour. We may react differently 
— fortunately — but we react contemporaneously. 

Armaments in the eyes of this school of thought are as 
sand in the machinery of cooperation between nations, a 
cooperation which has become an urgent necessity. 
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Besides, this new school of thought insisted more and more 
on the idea that in relations between man and man, “ force 
is no remedy ”, thus joining hands with the religious school. 
It is only by gaining the will and the ideas of man that one 
can arrive at a stable state of affairs in human relations. 
As Talleyrand said, in his ironical vein: “ You can do every- 
thing with bayonets, but you cannot sit upon them ”. 


It became more and more evident during the 19th century 
that armaments cannot be considered as a safeguard for 
peace. The Roman proverb quoted above, Si vis pacem 
para bellum, has revealed itself to be profoundly untrue. 
Armaments provoke war. This was proved to the hilt in 1914 
when the states of the world, having prepared armaments 
and alliances in order to live in peace, saw that this enormous 
machinery got out of hand, took the direction of the state 
it was called to serve and by its own action smashed civili- 
sation. 


In the 19th century, therefore, we meet conscientious 
objectors to war and to armaments not only representing 
the religious sects of which I spoke above, but also representing 
social-political theories of peace and cooperation between 
nations. 


There is yet another very important element in the 
philosophy of disarmament. It is derived from the new 
schools of psychology, particularly from Behaviourism. 
True, men shape their institutions, but institutions in their 
turn influence men’s traditions and habits which again 
shape men’s thoughts, their subconscious drives and impulses, 
and finally their actions. The existence of armaments creates 
the subconscious feeling that in the last resort force will 
settle every important dispute, and it even operates in this 
direction as regards disputes between citizens of the same 
state. The training in arms engenders brutality in superiors, 
and a propensity to take the “ short way ” of settling disputes 
by force. It would be an interesting study to compare 
statistics of crimes of violence in two different environments, 
one imbued with military training for centuries, the other 
more or less free of such influence. 
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The greatest danger in bloated armaments is perhaps, 
besides the enormous financial and economic waste implied 
in them, that they prevent the machinery for peace and for 
settlement of disputes from intervening before a dispute has 
got to the dangerous stage. Disputes between nations there 
will always be; we can no more prevent them from arising 
than we can prevent disputes between individuals from 
occurring. What we can do is to find machinery for the 
settlement of such disputes without recourse to war. 

The school of internationalism, looking at mankind as a 
large community of cooperation between the nations which 
constitute the units of this community, greeted the formation 
of the League of Nations in 1919 as an enormous step in 
progress. But internationalists insist that the League will 
not really be able to fulfil its mission of organising and _ 
promoting cooperation between nations and of eliminating 
or of settling disputes as these may arise, so long as armaments 
and particularly free rivalry in armaments still exist. The 
present Sino-Japanese dispute is an instance in point; it is 
a “ Schulbeispiel ”, as the Germans say. 

Article 8 of the Covenant of the League says: “ The 
Members of the League recognise that the maintenance of 
peace requires the reduction of national armaments to the 
lowest point consistent with national safety and the enforce- 
ment by common action of international obligations ”. 
What is really implied by these words ? It is evident that 
the “enforcement by common action ” will be far easier, 
indeed can only take place, if the armaments of individual 
nations are drastically reduced : the police force of a city 
in which nobody carries a revolver has a far easier task and 
can be considerably smaller than the Chicago police force which 
has to fight bands of bootleggers carrying arms. This view 
of the working of the Covenant is really one of the fundament- 
al theses in the philosophy of disarmament. 

It is a corollary of this view that disarmament must be 
water-tight, covering all elements of military, naval and air 
preparation and that, in order to be water-tight, expenditure 
must also be covered. Moreover, just from the view of the 
working of the League machinery for the settlement of 
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disputes, it is of the greatest importance that every element 
of armed preparation should be eliminated which may 
favour a sudden attack, by which a country might create a 
fait accompli before the machinery of the League of Nations 
was able to interfere. 

The Conference of 1932 will be only the first instalment in 
the processus of the demilitarisation of the states. The further 
it can get along the road to disarmament, the better. At any 
rate it should be able to secure the contractual limitation 
of armaments, and thus transfer an important element of 
international policy from the field of anarchy to place it 
under contract and law. This will really mean a revolution 
in the relations between nations. On this basis, it should 
be far easier to obtain further progress, thus by degrees 
making the states more and more “ civilised ” in the proper 
sense of the word. 


Zusammenfassung 


Mit dem Wort ,, Abristung “, wie es in diesem Artikel gebraucht 
ist, ist die Begrenzung und allmahlich zunehmende Verminderung 
nationaler Ristungen, bis das endliche Ziel der vollstandigen Abriistung 
erreicht ist, gemeint. 

Die Einstellung eines Menschen zu Krieg und Frieden, ganz all- 
gemein genommen, wird abhangen von seiner sittlichen und philosophi- 
schen Haltung. Diejenigen, die den Krieg ablehnen, werden fir 
volistandige Abrtistung eintreten ; diejenigen, die Krieg in gewissen 
Fallen und unter besonderen Umstanden anerkennen, werden zum 
mindesten bis zu einem gewissen Grad fiir die Frage der Abriistung 
offen sein. 

Ein Rickblick auf die Geschichte und zeitgenéssischen Philoso- 
phien — ich beschraénke mich hier auf die der westlichen Kultur- 
wird die verschiedensten Schattierungen in der Beantwortung der 
obigen Probleme aufweisen. Der Gedanke einer Bruderschaft aller 
Menschen unter der Vaterschaft eines allm&chtigen Gottes taucht 
zuerst in der griechischen Philosophie, besonders bei den Stoikern, 
auf. Die ersten Christen haben diesen Gedanken tibernommen, 
und spater im Verlauf der Geschichte des Christentums begegnen 
wir ihm wieder bei verschiedenen anti-militaristischen Sekten, wie 
z.B. den .Béhmischen Brtidern, den Mennoniten und vor allem den 
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Quakern. Die Mitglieder dieser Sekten verweigern das Tragen von 
Waffen. Wahrend diese in frtiheren Zeiten nur eine kleine Minoritat 
bildeten, haben sie jetzt unter dem Einfluss der heutigen sozialen 
und wirtschaftlichen Verhaltnisse bedeutend an Zahl zugenommen. 


Die Haltung der christlichen Kirche zu Krieg oder Frieden ist 
eine ganz andere. Mit der Anerkennung des weltlichen Staates und 
organisierter Gewalt, musste die Kirche dem Staat auch das Recht 
der Waffengewalt zubilligen. 


Erasmus von Rotterdam im 16. Jahrhundert, und die Philosophen 
des Rationalismus im 18. Jahrhundert, Vertreter der pazifistischen 
Schule, fundieren ihre Theorie nicht so sehr auf dem christlichen 
Gedanken der Bruderschaft aller Menschen, sondern auf sittlichen, 
humanen und rationalen Griinden. Erasmus, Montesquieu, Voltaire u.a. 
lehnten den Krieg ab, weil er Verbrechen und Stinde sei; St. Pierre 
und Bentham erklarten, dass er nichts einbringe, und Kant verab- 
scheute ihn als etwas, das ,,gegen die Wtrde des Menschen “ 
verstiesse. 


St. Pierre, Kant und Bentham sind Vorldufer der neuen Geistes- 
schule des Jnternationalismus, deren Grundgedanke, dass Abristung 
an sich ein Problem von grésster politischer Bedeutung sei, schon 
im 18. Jahrhundert, wenn auch nur schwach, zum Ausdruck kam, 
Diese Schule gewann im 19. Jahrhundert mehr und mehr an Bedeu- 
tung. Wahrend der Pazifismus auf einer sittlichen Theorie basiert, 
beruht die Lehre des Internationalismus auf der Erkenntnis der 
,, Abhdngigkeit der Nationen von einander ”, einer Erkenntnis, die 
durch die neuen Entwicklungen der Technik und des Verkehrs immer 
mehr an Bedeutung gewann. ,, Waffengewalt ist kein Heilmittel ” 
fiir dic Beziehungen der Menschen, das ist die Lehre dieser Geistesschule. 


Im Verlauf des 19. Jahrhunderts wurde es dann immer klarer, 
dass Rustungen kein Schutzmittel gegen den Krieg sind, sondern 
dass sie selber den Krieg provozieren. Dies konnte nicht besser 
bewiesen werden als durch die Ereignisse von 1914, als die Nationen, 
die sich gertistet und verbtiindet hatten, um in Frieden zu leben, 
sehen mussten, wie der enorme Apparat der Riistungen ihnen aus 
den Handen glitt und die ganze Kultur in Trimmer zerschlug. 


Es liegt aber noch ein anderes wichtiges Element verborgen in 
der Philosophie der Abrtstung, ein Gedanke, der aus der neuen 
Psychologie entstand, dass nadmlich die Menschen ihre Institutionen 
selber schaffen, dass diese aber ihrerseits die Traditionen und Sitten 
der Menschen beeinflussen, die dann wieder die Gedanken der Men- 
schen, ihre Triebe und Impulse, und endlich ihre Taten gestalten. 
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Durch Ristungen entsteht der wenn auch vielleicht unbewusste 
Gedanke, dass wichtige Streitfalle letzten Endes nur durch Waffen- 
gewalt entschieden werden kénnen. Die grdésste Gefahr gewaltiger 
Ristungen liegt vielleicht ausser in der ungeheuren Vergeudung von 
Materialien und Geld, in der Tatsache, dass friedliche Mittel zur 
Schlichtung eines Streitfalles nicht angewandt werden, bevor dieser 
Streit den kritischen Punkt erreicht hat. 

Die Vertreter des Internationalismus begrissten die Griindung des 
Vélkerbundes 1919, weil sie darin einen grossen Fortschritt in der 
Entwicklung ihrer Idee sahen. Sie erkannten aber, dass der Vélker- 
bund nicht eher seine Mission erfiillen kann, als bis Rustungen und 


vor allem der freie Wettbewerb solcher Rtistungen beseitigt seien. — 


Punkt 8 des Vélkerbundsvertrages sagt : ,, Die Bundesmitglieder 
bekennen sich zu dem Grundsatz, dass die Aufrechterhaltung des 
Friedens eine Herabsetzung der nationalen’ Rustungen auf das 
Mindestmass erfordert, das mit der nationalen Sicherheit und mit 
der Erzwingung internationaler Verpflichtungen durch gemeinschaft- 
liches Vorgehen vereinbar ist. “ Was ist der tatsadchliche Sinn dieser 
Worte ? Es ist klar, dass ,, die Erzwingung durch gemeinschaftliches 
Vorgehen “ nur méglich ist, wenn die Rtistungen der einzelnen 
Nationen ganz erheblich gektrzt werden. Dieser Grundsatz des 
Vertrages ist tatsachlich der fundamentalste Gedanke der Abrtistungs- 
philosophie. 

Die Konferenz 1932 wird nur der erste Schrilt zu einer Ent- 
militarisierung der Staaten sein. Je ndher sie zu dem Ziel der 
Abristung fihren wird, umso besser. Auf alle Falle mtisste durch 
sie die vertragliche Begrenzung der Rtistungen erreicht werden. 
Damit witirde ein wichtiges Element internationaler Politik von dem 
Gebiet der Anarchie auf das des Vertrages und Gesetzes verlegt 
werden. Hier stehen wir vor einer Revolution der Beziehungen 
der Nationen untercinander. Von dieser Basis ausgehend werden 
Fortschritte viel leichter méglich sein; es geht darum, — und dies 
ist im tiefsten Sinn des Wortes gemeint — die Staaten mehr und mehr 
zu ,, zivilisieren “. 
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The Bible and War 


J. J. BuskEs 


If we affirm that the Gospel and war stand in absolute 
opposition to each other we have to say clearly what we 
mean by the Gospel. 

The answer of Tolstoi, that the Gospel is the Sermon on 
the Mount and that its heart is in the commandment “ Resist 
no evil ”, is an extreme simplification of the problem which 
a Christian, who wants to take the Bible as a whole seriously, 
cannot accept. For in simplifying the issue this answer at 
the same time mutilates the message of the Gospel. 

The story told by Stanley Jones to show that God had 
not been understood by the people of Israel does not help 
us much further either. “ A mother told her little daughter 
of the killing of the Amalekites, adding that the revelation 
had been gradually breaking through and that only in our 
days had Jesus given the commandment to love our enemies. 
The little daughter reflected for some time about this and 
than remarked, ‘ Now I understand, all this has happened 
before God became a Christian!’ ” We may smile about 
this childish naiveté but we cannot believe that this is the 
solution which God has hid “ From the wise and prudent and 
revealed unto babes”. Many more examples might be 
given but the point is clear. Christians who take the Bible 
seriously will always have to object if the way out of our 
problem is consciously or unconsciously sought in this 
direction, for such reasoning leads logically to the position 
of Marcion, who made an absolute separation between the 
God of the Old and the God of the New Testament and 
rejected the first in favour of the second. The Christian 
Church had good reasons for refusing to accept this view. In 
the long run it means that we lose our hold on the Gospel 
itself and arrive at some idealistic philosophy in which the 
Gospel is interpreted in an all too human fashion. 
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We would rather take our starting point in the Bible 
as a whole, even if we do not for a moment suggest that it is 
a static unity of ideas all of which are on the same level. 
We realise the great dangers involved in a fundamentalistic 
view of the Bible. The method of quoting texts from the 
Old and New Testament without ever bothering about their 
particular authority and value in relation to the Bible as a 
whole is, of course, impossible. Those who take the view 
that war and the Bible stand in opposition to each other can 
find sufficient quotations to corroborate their opinion. But 
those who believe that in some cases the Bible and war may 
be reconciled can do the same. With individual quotations 
one can defend almost every viewpoint. 

The real solution must, therefore, be found by reflection 
on the message of the Bible as awhole. This message might 
be interpreted as follows: God has created man according 
to His image, not as separate individuals each developing 
according to the inherent laws of their being but rather as 
men among fellow-men with whom each should live in 
relationships of fellowship and responsibility. It was God’s 
will that man should love his neighbour, but man has not 
fulfilled this will. He would not allow himself to be bound 
by God’s commandment, but would find out for himself 
what was good and evil. This is the meaning of the fall. 
Human life does not, therefore, express that for which it 
was originally intended. The world as we know it is a 
fallen world and man is born in sin. The end is the destruct- 
ion of life, for the wages of sin are death. But God does 
not leave His world alone. The Creator is also the God of 
Grace Who reconciles the world with Himself in Jesus Christ. 
Jesus Christ is born, crucified and risen from the dead; in 
Him reconciliation has come and He, the Head of the Church, 
which consists of all who believe in Him, will return; then 
God will be all in all. 

Thus the message of the Bible is the message of the 
coming Kingdom. In this sense there is no development in the 
revelation, for it is always God Who reveals Himself in Jesus 
Christ. We must, therefore, see Jesus Christ as the central 
figure both of the Old and the New Testament. 
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But this does not mean that the Bible is a static unity of 
ideas all on one level. God reveals Himself to particular 
men in particular times and circumstances. It is always 
God Who reveals Himself in Christ, but He reveals Himself 
in the relativity of human life. The unity of the Bible is 
Jesus Christ, Who is and Who was. and Who will come — 
the coming Kingdom, the message of sin and grace, of guilt 
and salvation. But at the same time the Bible is full of a 
variety of insights and ideas. For just because Jesus Christ 
is its centre the Bible does not give a general philosophy of 
life in the modern sense of the word which is valid for all time. 
Neither does it give a system of ethics or laws which hold 
for all men in all circumstances. 

We find much in the Bible which goes right against our 
moral insight and which we cannot fit into our philosophy 
of life. This is not only true of the Old but also of the New 
Testament. The God of the Revelation of St. John is to our 
mind no less cruel than the God of the Book of Judges. Our 
difficulty is not only with the war-like spirit to be found there, 
but with a good many other stumbling-blocks. Abraham 
must butcher his own child, and it is God Who demands this 
from him. Elijah kills off all the priests of Baal. The 
treacherous act of Jael is glorified. It is impossible to 
reconcile Psalm 109 and Psalm 137 with the spirit of the 
fifth chapter of Matthew. 

It is, therefore, certainly not a foregone conclusion that 
the Bible and war are irreconcilably opposed to each other. 
In the Old Testament God Himself makes war and there is 
no question of humanising these wars. The Bible tells us 
very definitely that the people of Israel go to war for the Lord. 

The point is, however, that the Bible never forgets the 
exceptional and unique position of Israel. Our respect for 
the Bible leads us, therefore, to protest wherever this particular 
and exceptional position is forgotten and where an appeal 
is made to sacred history in order to pretend that the modern 
state may in the same way consider itself ‘‘the people of the 
Lord”’ or where texts, which are only meaningful in the light 
of this exceptional position, are used to justify modern war. 
It must also be said that even in the Old Testament the 
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coming Kingdom, which is a world-wide realm of peace, is 
central and that the promise of this new world, which is 
different from our own, increasingly determines the history 
of Israel. \ 

The New Testament gives us the same message. The 
coming Kingdom which is bound to the person of Jesus 
Christ is its centre. And God’s will is that those who believe 
in Christ will live and work as men who expect the Kingdom 
and who witness in word and life to the coming of that King- 
dom. hoping for a new worid, keeping themselves undefiled 
by the old world, loving God and their neighbour, rejecting 
all injustice, perfect as the Father in Heaven is perfect. 

But this message comes to us as sinful men. We do not 
act according to God’s will. We live in a world which is not 
the new world of God and this world is not only around us 
but also in us. In this world self-seeking 1ather than love 
is the great commandment. Everyone for himself rather 
than all for all is the criterion. In this world therefore war 
is a normal phenomenon. As Christians we belong to two 
worlds, the old world which is and the new world which 
comes. That is to say, we are at the same time the old and 
the new man. Romans VII is not limited in its reference, 
as Stanley Jones and others would have us believe, to the 
life of Paul before his conversion. The chapter describes 
the life of a human being who believes in Jesus Christ but 
remains human all the time. We cannot get away from 
compromise. But even if we are continuously forced to accept 
compromises, we do not accept them as a matter of principle. 
This practical necessity does not satisfy us. It keeps us in 
continued tension. We recognise it as sin and find ourselves 
in the situation of St. Paul. “ Wretched man, that I am, 
who shall deliver me from the body of this death?” In 
this unbearable tension between not doing what we would 
like to do and doing what we hate, we must seek for a way 
out in the prayer, the last one of the Bible : “ Come, Lord 
Jesus ! ” 

We cannot, therefore, say that the rejection of war is 
necessarily a tangible and visible expression of Christianity. 
A conscientious objector needs God’s forgiveness as much as 
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~ anyone and his act is only good if it is an act of obedience 


to God, of faith in Jesus Christ and in dependence upon 
God’s Grace, which is as it were an answer to the message of the 
Bible. We must, therefore, also reject such pacifism as is 
based on a purely idealistic philosophy, based on the sacred- 
ness of all life or the idea of respect for human personality. 

Our approach is different. We hear the message of the 
Bible which is the Gospel of Jesus Christ and we have, | 
therefore, faith in God’s Grace and accept His new world. 
As we hear this message we orient our lives to the coming 
of the Kingdom and ask in every concrete situation what 
God demands from us, what we have to do to realise our 
faith and what content the love of God and of our neighbour 
must have for us. If we take that stand we find that with 
regard to war we cannot and must not accept compromise 
because such compromise would mean that we identify our- 
selves with the old world and deny our expectation of the 
coming Kingdom. 

For what is the essence of war? Let me quote Pastor 
Liechtenhahn of Switzerland: “ We do. not only fight war 
because it destroys life and means immense suffering, but also 
because it destroys souls, not only because it is a terrible 
calamity but also because it is a crying injustice, because it 
means the dissolution of all moral notions, because it pro- 
claims the sovereignty of hate and all evil spirits over body 
and soul, because it poisons human relations, because it makes 
faithlessness a political necessity and cruelty a heroic quality, 
because it kills man in man and reveals the beast in him, 
because it sacrifices the happiness of millions to the lust of 
power of the few, because it produces such quantities of hate 
in the hearts of people that nothing pure and noble can live 
there any more. In short, because it brings man into a 
situation in which it becomes impossible for him to long for 
the Kingdom of God and to pray for its coming ”. 

Or take this other quotation. The young pastor Leinhos 
wrote in 1914 from the trenches of Dixmuiden to his parents : 
“ We have not only had to experience terrible things in these 
days but even inhuman things such as one dare not speak 
about, so that we are forced to close our eyes and to forget 
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that we are Christians. Soon Christmas time will come to you, 
I can only think with a heavy heart of the old question, 
‘ How shall I receive Thee ?’ How in the world can I 
receive Christ here where all nightmares and demons of hell 
seem to have been let loose ? ” Quite similar is the picture 
which Erich Maria Remarque gives us. 

It is not our duty to judge over former generations. 
There is no general system of ethics which makes it possible 
for us to condemn the judges and kings of Israel or the heroes 
of our national histories. God’s will cannot be codified in a 
human programme and the Bible is not a text book of ethics. 
The only question which we have to answer is, what God’s 
will is for us. 

On this basis we must come to the very definite conclusion 
that war for us means sin and death and that, therefore, we 
can no longer accept it. Modern war is so complicated that 
the distinction between right and wrong becomes increasingly 
difficult if not absolutely impossible. In the refined and 
satanic efficiency of its mechanical and chemical means of 
destruction it reveals its anti-divine character. 

We are, therefore, convinced that the Gospel and war 
are truly in contradiction to each other. God can no longer 
be regarded as the author of war as Calvin thought, and we 
can no longer pray for God’s blessing upon it. If we refuse 
to obey our government in this matter we do not do so as 
revolutionaries, for we believe in the truth of the thirteenth 
chapter of Romans, but we do so because obeying our govern- 
ment in this matter would make us disobedient to God. 

Our conviction that the Gospel and war are irreconcil- 
able means, therefore, simply that we who receive the message 
of the Gospel and believe in it cannot accept war in the 
concrete situation of our time. Absolute rejection of war 
and radical opposition to all that makes for war is, therefore, 
for us part of our service of God. 

We know very well that this does not mean that all 
difficulties have been solved. But we would ask all who are 
truly interested in this problem to look at it from this par- 
ticular angle. The outlawing of war is only the relatively 
better for us, for the Kingdom of God does not come in 
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history but is the end of all history. But at the same time 
this relatively better should be considered today as the absolute 
commandment of God. As Professor Emil Brunner said 
at the recent congress of anti-militarist clergymen: “ We 
would be Christian realists and realistic pacifists ”. 


British Students and Disarmament 
F. H. House 


Most students in Great Britain have no opinion on dis- 
armament. On this as on all other political issues they are 
notoriously uninterested. If the question is raised at all 
students generally voice only the sentiments of their families. 
These sentiments are on the whole favourable to the abstract, 
ideal of disarmament; but they remain: sentiments easily 
swept away by every interested appeal to nationalist passion. 
When the radical implications appear, and particularly when 
the popular press emphasises cases where the British Empire 
must make sacrifices, such students will be found among 
the “ realist ” critics of disarmament. This article will be 
concerned with a discussion of the issues which interest the 
minority of students who have formed some opinion of their 
own. It is worth noting in passing that the number of 
such students is certainly very much greater than the number 
interested in any other current political question. 

There is first the group of students who are interested 
in disarmament only to reject it. Numerically very small 
this group numbers one or two good speakers and has amore 
than proportionate influence in some university debates ; 
outside the debating hall their influence is not at present 
very great. In their speeches they continually stress the 
danger of unilateral disarmament, and the risks involved 
in trusting the promises to disarm given by other powers. 
But even if it was proposed that disarmament shoud be 
enforced by the most rigid sanctions and guaranteed by the 
most thorough-going international supervision of armaments, 
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most. of them would still be in opposition. Explicitly or 
implicitly they do recognise some of the more far-reaching 
consequences. In particular they see that any effective 
form of reduction in armaments would seriously affect one 
of the chief sources of the prestige of the great powers, and 
they are not prepared to surrender prestige and the prizes 
that can be won by the exploitation of military and naval 
strength. Their arguments are strengthened by citation 
of the statement of a well-known scientist, that war is the 
necessary pruning-hook of mankind. But basically their 
case is made out in the spirit of pre-war imperialism stiffened 
by observation of the working of economic nationalism abroad. 

The case for disarmament in opposition to this point of 
view has two sources : the belief that war is an anachronism, 
and the belief that to fight at all is morally wrong. Both 
beliefs are often held by the same individuals, but logically 
they are distinct. The first or intellectual approach is along 
familiar lines. War settles nothing except which party is 
to enjoy for a short period the power of exploiting a position 
of military superiority. The existence of armaments leads 
to war because it produces feelings of insecurity, distrust of 
peaceful methods of settling disputes, and the temptation to 
purchase “ security ” for a short term of years by making 
full use of any temporary advantage in military preparedness. 
Finally it is argued, the upkeep of armaments is a very 
wasteful form of expenditure. Most of the students who use 
arguments of this kind belong to “ liberal-socialist ” political 
groups. In their view disarmament would liberate a con- 


siderable proportion of the national income for more productive’ 


purposes, the furtherance of social reform, the abolition of 
poverty and the fight against disease. Socialists and com- 
munists also see in armaments a cause of intense nationalism 
and of the condition of “international anarchy ”, which 
is one of the chief obstacles to the realisation of their ideals 
of radical social and international reconstruction. But 
communists are few in number. 

As far as the individual is concerned, argument along these 
lines leads at least to the conclusion that all should labour to 
prevent the growth of armaments and the actual outbreak 
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of war. This stimulates a desire both to study the actual 
conditions of international relations, and to take part in 
building up in the country public opinion in favour of disarma- 
ment. The British Universities League of Nations Society, 
and the League of Nations Union exist to provide the means 
for the satisfaction of these desires. The former society 
provides library facilities and organises visits of experts on 
international questions to the universities, student travel 
and summer schools in international politics abroad, and 
student discussion groups of many kinds. Both societies 
collaborate to carry on propaganda among the general 
public. “Campaigns ” in favour of disarmament, for which 
the universities provide most of the speakers, are the most 
usual method by which this propaganda is carried out. Some 
students are content with this. They consider that they 
should do their utmost to prevent their country going to 
war, but hold that once war has been declared the state has 
a claim on their services and that they should then join the 
army. Others use the slogan “don’t go”. They argue 
either that it is never possible to know what the real facts 
are in the days of crisis which precede the outbreak of wars, 
or that wars are never justified by their results. In any 
case they have decided that they will not fight. With a- 
small and decreasing minority this decision not to fight 
under any circumstances is strengthened by memories of 
the consequences to the individual combatant in the last 
war. A greater number has studied the development of 
armaments since the last war and has come to the conclusion 
that future wars will be so destructive that western civilisation 
may easily be completely destroyed ; on the whole, however, 
they do not fear the consequences to themselves as possible 
combatants ; (after all the fate of the conscientious objector 
is likely to grow progressively harder) ; but they do see that 
in the unconditional refusal to fight they have a strong weapon 
for preventing the occurrence of future wars. Here the intel- 
lectual argument merges naturally into the moral and religious. 
The steadily growing opposition to war among Christian 
students has two further sources. On the one hand modern 
biblical criticism and modern interpretations of the mind 
3 
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of Jesus have had a great influence. The expression “ Greater 
love has no man than this, that a man lay down his life for 
his friends ” is no longer regarded as a legitimate recruiting 


office slogan. On the other hand Gandhi’s influence has ~ 


been very great. Acquaintance with his methods of non- 
violence has produced a demand for far more positive and even 
aggressive methods of preventing war, than Christians have 
employed in the past. Students are not satisfied with mere 
quietism, (though they fully appreciate the importance of 
the work for international reconciliation which such bodies 
as the Quakers were able to accomplish after the last war, 
just because they had refused to surrender to the spirit of 
militarist nationalism). But students want to do something 
more effective than the form of individual non-cooperation 
which was practised by the conscientious objectors. The 
place of the conscientious objector is obviously not the same 


when whole nations are mobilised for war, as it was when wars _ 
were localised and armies professional. Thus these students ~ 


seek for a method of concerted action against war which 
will meet the demands of their consciences and take account 
of the changed conditions. Whether their search will be 
successful it is yet too soon to say. 

One striking characteristic of this group. of students is 
the unanimity with which they condemn the action of the 
majority of the Christian Churches during the last war. 
They cannot forget how leaders of the Churches on both 
sides strove to give to the war the character of a crusade. 
They feel that that attempt was inspired by a desperate 
misreading of the gospel. Moreover, they feel that much of 
the Churches’ peace propaganda since the war has been 
sentimental and vague, where it should have been based 
on definite facts and concentrated on a definite challenge to 
action. Opinions of this type are expressed equally force- 
fully by Christian and non-Christian students; it may be a 
very harsh judgment, but it is prompted primarily by genuine 
zeal for the cause of peace. Today it is certainly true that 
members of religious bodies such as the Student Christian 
Movement are giving the lead to the whole anti-war movement 
in the British universities. 
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Our survey of representative types of student opinion is 
now complete. All have in common an honest doubt as 
to the effectiveness of any machinery yet devised for the 
prevention of war. All (except the small ultra-conservative 
group) have a strong desire for the discovery of some effective 
solution. Where is that solution to be found ? 


French Students and Disarmament 


JaAcQguEs MARTIN 


The Conference of next February brings the question of 
disarmament into the limelight. The newspapers are all 
talking about it, favourably or unfavourably. In the 
discussions of various groups, political and otherwise, some 
proclaim their confidence in disarmament as a prelude to a 
true spirit of peace; others express their doubts as to the 
efficacy of disarmament, and of the international organi- 
sations through whose agency it might be realised. What 
echoes do these grave problems arouse in the minds of 
students ? They adopt every possible attitude, from the 
most radical tenet of total disarmament (to which is sometimes 
added a firm belief in, or a sincere sympathy towards con- 
-scientious objection), to that of armament up to the hilt 
as “the only factor of peace ”, which finds even the official 
viewpoint of the government too moderate. 

It is difficult to classify the opinions according to the 
various student associations. The fraternity system finds 
little favour among French students. As there are fewer 
student societies than in other countries, and as students 
are not particularly anxious for close contact with one 
another, they are less influenced by their student associations 
than by the particular political milieux to which they belong 
either by birth, social position, ambition or real conviction. 
If today a certain large student society is in sympathy with 
the staius quo in the organisation of peace, this means that 
its menvbers are largely recruited from conservative milieux. 
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Hence it is usually the political party which determines the 
position assumed with regard to international problems, 
especially with regard to disarmament. 

The first thing with which one is struck, is a kind of 
indifference to the question. Naturally students have an 
FS opinion, according to the newspaper they read. But many 
a of them lack any sense of the gravity of the question, on the 
is solution of which may depend the future of international 
‘ relations and of civilisation itself. If the Conference in 
Uae February were to fail, those who criticise it would rejoice, 


a 

hae while even those who are inclined to support it would easily 
met recover their equanimity. They are all optimistic : what 
ae; failed today will certainly succeed later on. Few of them 
Ste realise that Europe cannot wait, and that the decisions 
eres taken at Geneva next spring will be of momentous importance. 


Pie Hence, even those who have adopted an attitude favourable 
Peers to disarmament are quite surprised, if they are called upon 
to spread disarmament propaganda. They do not understand 
why they should be reproached for their passivity, and they 
are sometimes annoyed when their fellow-countrymen or 
foreigners bring this reproach against them. 

There is, however, one fact which weighs upon them and 
which ought to influence their opinions: military service. 
This is, on the whole, not looked upon with great favour. 
{t interrupts the course of studies : for some it means the 
obligation to go through a period of preparatory military 
training of two years. But they have got into the habit 
of it; their parents did the same. Why not submit to it; 
it entails no obligations, they say. Many students agree 
to this particular military training which will prepare them 
to become reserve officers, owing to the advantages entailed, 
(shortening of the period of service; the possibility of 
escaping from the barracks as officers, and of continuing their 
studies). Another reason for the large number of students 
who train as reserve officers is, that the pupils of State Insti- 
tutions are obliged to serve as officers. On this point it is 
interesting to note the protest. of a number of students from 
the Ecole Normale Supérieure, in an open letter to the 
Ministry, asking for permission not to go through the 
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_ preparatory training, and to remain ordinary soldiers during 


their period of service. There are few conscientious objectors: 
but one must remember the stringency of the military laws 


against them. This attitude is, however, gaining sympathy, 


and is no longer regarded with astonishment, even though 
few adhere to it. 


What is the attitude of students to military expenditure, 


the burden of which has to be met by taxation? Here 
again their attitude is one of acquiescence pure and simple, 


-although some of them agree that these taxes might be 


reduced, and that it would be more advantageous to devote 
the sums now spent on military preparations to public 
services (hygiene, education, etc.). Only a small fraction 
of students, those of the extreme left, criticise this expenditure 
being resolutely hostile to it, or regarding it as excessive. 
In general there is almost complete ignorance of the question. 
It occurs to very few students to find out the exact figures 
of military expenditure. With amazing credulity, many of 
them confine themselves to the inaccurate affirmations of the 
press. Here we touch one of the reasons for the attitude of 
students with regard to the disarmament problem : lack of 
information. 

A certain number of students, who have adopted the 
extreme attitudes, have taken the trouble to find out the 
exact statistics. But on the whole, there is obviously little 
desire for accurate information. This may be attributed to 
the Frenchman’s dislike of figures and statistics, but it is 
due also to the fact that public opinion is not awake to the 
urgency and acuteness of the problem. The information of 
certain newspapers seems to be regarded with suspicion, 
because it is combined with some particular political interest. 
People cling to general ideas, whether favourable to disarma- 
ment or not. And it must be asserted, that a large section 
of the press is working to put the public on their guard 
against the intentions of other countries. Skilfully-organised 
campaigns are arousing and fostering distrust of certain 
nations. Ideas are sown, which people accept often without 
understanding, or without perceiving their real perspective. 
They discuss the possibility of war quite apart from arma- 
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ments. In their anxiety, justified or otherwise, about the 
state of mind of other nations students do not consider 
the fact that French armaments may well excite uneasiness 
in other countries. 

Many believe that their Government desires peace. 
They do not think that it would engage in anything but 
a dejensive war. They consider the fearful destruction, which 
would result from another war. But in admitting the 
possibility of a fresh conflict, it is with the idea that thiscould 
only be set in motion by another nation. This sentiment 
is closely connected with that aroused by the press, which 
keeps the French public constantly on the alert about the 
intentions of other nations. Owing to a lack of confidence 
in the international organisations, which might give some 
security for peace — a lack of confidence skilfully nurtured 
by the exploitation of recent events — it is felt that France 
must take care of her own security. Although few would 
like to guarantee the intentions of the former Alles, many 
refuse to believe that France could be drawn into a conflict 
through the agency of its present alliances. In any. case 
the nation would not be responsible for such an event. This 
imprudent confidence is partly due to a misunderstanding 
of the diplomatic and military conventions and _ alliances 
uniting France with other countries in central Europe or 
in the Hast. 

What then are the views of students about disarmament ? 
There is no agreement on the official viewpoint of the govern- 
ment. This official opinion is much discussed and often 
criticised. Some object to it as being too favourable towards 
disarmament; others for not being favourable enough. 
Three great currents are, however, discernible : 

1. The view of the right wing, based on suspicion of 
other nations. A distinction must be drawn between those 
who, on receiving orders from the heads of their nationalist 
organisations, let themselves go in enthusiastic demon- 
strations of protest (which would make us forget the existence 
of other currents of thought}, and those who do not take 
part in these demonstrations, but who have, nonetheless, 
similar convictions based on definite study and or a theory 
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of the European system in which France would retain a réle 
of primary importance. To these latter, the League of 
Nations seems to justify its existence in proportion as it 
serves the interests of France. For them the only political 
criterion is national greatness. According to them the army 
must be the force by which the prestige of France is supported, — 
_for France is indispensable today to maintain a state of 
security, i.e the status quo. 

2. A tendency with vaguer and less precise ideas, which 
supports the efforts of the League of Nations. It asserts the 
necessity for arbitration and conciliation, and looks upon the 
question of disarmament as part of that larger problem. 
Among those who hold these theories, we find the advocates 
of the.governmental viewpoint. They believe that disarma- 
ment depends on the security resulting from international 
legislative efforts. Today, however, frightened by the 
proclamations of the Italian government and by the agita- 
tion of German nationalism, students holding these opinions 
are inclined to postpone the problem of disarmament, and to 
concentrate on nationa] security. 

3. Finally there is the tendency (held to a greater or 
lesser extent by left-wing groups), which brings violent 
criticism to bear on the official attitude to disarmament. 
They are more vigorous in their assertion of the necessity 
for disarmament than any political parties which always 
tend to compromise. As they see the position of France 
in Europe and in the League of Nations, they demand that 
she should take the first step in the direction of disarmament. 
They criticise the expenditure on military preparation, and 
support the efforts of the League of Nations; but they do 
not approve of the present composition of the League. They 
_demand a more democratic League. They demand the re- 
vision of the Treaties. 

Are there any particular attitudes influenced by religious 
ideas ? In religious circles the same currents are noticeable 
as those arising out of certain political creeds, or out of 
certain classes of society. In Catholic circles there is often 
heated discussion on this question between those who 
support. disarmament and those who wish to establish 
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security by means of armaments. Young Catholics are torn 
in two directions. Some Roman Catholic associations, 
partly in accordance with the last instructions of the Papacy, 
have adopted a firm and active attitude in favour of disarma- 
ment. In certain circles of Christian students, and among 
students of anarchist tendencies, one finds the most sympathy 
for conscientious objection. 

What conclusions are to be drawn from this survey ? 


Apart from certain sections of the right and of the left wing, . 


few people realise the seriousness of the situation. There 
is a prevalent optimism, which may easily prove unjustified. 
But the question is gradually becoming more and more vital 
to students. Asa result, the cleavage between the represen- 
tatives of extreme opinions is deepening. Many are aware 
of the material and cultural disaster which a future war 
would bring to the nations, and hence do not dare to place 
their confidence in a security which is not guaranteed by 
armaments. Is this the way to avoid war? The price of 
peace is a high one, said one of our leaders. The venture is 
worth while, even at the risk of disarmament. Will this act 
of faith be accomplished ? Let us hope that it will be 
possible, before it is too late. 


German Students and Disarmament 


JoacHim MULLER 


The German Protestant student, in contrast to his 
Catholic and socialist fellow-students, feels little sympathy 
for the vague humanitarian ideology of the West. He lays 
more insistence than ever on individual growth, in which 
he sees God’s creative hand; he mistrusts all that is stereo- 
typed and artificially constructed, which is more likely to 
restrict life than to enrich it. At the same time he is inspired 
with a strong dislike of that type of self-righteous citizen — 
which one finds even in ruling socialist circles — who, during 
a time of tremendous upheavals, thinks he can govern the 
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world with old formulas. These sentiments are, of course, 
transferred to the political organisation in which this ideology 
takes form in the city of Calvin: the League of Nations. 


Protestant students do indeed recognise, that the Geneva ~ 


enterprise has a sound kernel, and that the unity built up 


among peoples must eventually take political and judicial | 


form. But they are absolutely opposed to the superstructure 


of sentiments and ideals, which accrues to the League precisely 


through the influence of Christian circles ; they wish to regard 
it simply and dispassionately as a new form of politics and 
international justice. 

If the League of Nations is thus regarded in its sober 
reality, there are undoubtedly plenty of grounds for sharp 
criticism on the part of Germans. The brutal conditions 
laid down by the Peace Treaties of 1919, in spite of the Re- 
vision Clause in the League Covenant, are firmly built into 
the foundations of the League. The League regards the 
maintenance of the slatus quo in Europe as a holy of holies ; 
again, the new system of international justice established 
in Geneva is not only materially unsatisfactory in itself, but 
is often obliged to yield to political interests, e.g. the German- 
Austrian Customs Union, the Manchurian conflict! It is, 
therefore, no wonder that young Protestant students in the 
German colleges, who have a strong feeling of national 
responsibility, agree only with a good deal of reservation to 
Germany’s collaboration in the Geneva experiment. Their 
fundamental attitude to the League in ils present form must 
necessarily be sceptical. 

The same is true of disarmament and of the Disarmament 
Conference. The German Protestant student takes a positive 
attitude to disarmament, in as far as it represents the building- 
up of new political and judicial forms in international re- 
lations. Regarded in this light, disarmament has become a 
necessity, if the cultured nations are to continue their 
psychological development, and especially in consideration 
of the unprecedented extent of the destruction caused by 
modern war. The more practical the approach to disarma- 
ment, the more service will be rendered to the cultural and 
material needs of present and future generations. 
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The humanitarian ideology, which surrounds disarma- 


ment also, is emphatically rejected by German Protestant ~ 


students.. They do not want to lament over the centuries 
- of barbarism, when the world was still filled with wars and 
rumours of wars, and to regard February 2nd 1932 as the 
beginning of an absolutely new epoch in the history of 
mankind. The conceit of the civilised world; as if all the 
generations before us had been the blind pawns of fate, 
from whose dominion we are the first to break free in complete 
- consciousness of our rational powers, as if our generation 
were to bring (if the great plan is to any extent successful) 
true humanity to mankind, shows clearly the great spiritual 
danger connected with the disarmament enterprise. From 
here it is only a step to the religious fallacy: that the 
accomplishment of disarmament would be an advance in the 
direction of the “new dispensation ”. 

To such religious embroidery around the undertaking 
the German Protestant student is particularly hostile. On 
the other hand he considers it the duty of Christians, and 
of the Christian Churches, to cooperate seriously in the 
disarmament cause, in as far as it is a purely practical, 
judicial and political undertaking. He regards it as a service 
of love, which the Christian community owes to the thousands 
of men sacrificed in the last war. ‘Further, he perceives in 
it an opportunity for the truly prophetic service of giving 
a human expression to the justice of God, and of making a 
road for the peace of God. The task of the Christian com- 
munity in regard to disarmament remains none the less para- 
doxical.’ For in such a comprehensive structure of human 
security as will be brought about, when there is a complete 
_ system of laws regulating all international relations, Christian 
and anti-Christian currents will mingle as_ one indistinguish- 
able stream. The revelation of St. John describes the 
vision of a civilised world-kingdom, in which all dealings are 
regulated on a world-wide basis, and in which the right to 
live will be accorded to everyone, except to Christ’s followers. 
If politicians would think in centuries, they would doubtless 
recognise this prospect of an orderly, rationally-governed 
humanity, in which there is a place for everything except for 
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God and for those who believe in Him, as the fulfilment of 
the feeble seed which they are now sowing in Geneva, and 
of the strong plants nurtured in the economic and political 
centres of the world. 

German Christian students, who are familiar with the 
Gospel, have a glimmering apprehension of these final 
implications ; but they know also that all the activities of 
human life stand more or less visibly under judgment, and 
that in this fallen world all social and national systems 
are marked by the double characteristic of good and evil. 
For this reason they are prepared to give a helping hand 
in- the task of disarmament. In this connection one thing 
must be noticed; the realism of their Lutheran heritage 
naturally prevents them from assenting to the demand for 
complete disarmament in the sense of bringing about a world 
without any violence. The post-war period has not increased 
their faith in the natural goodness of humanity. A close - 
examination of the political upheavals and economic struggles 
of the present day seems to prove, that in spite of Gandhi, armed 
warfare will remain the ultima ratio of kings and presidents. 

The German student’s feelings concerning this particular 
Disarmament Conference are bitter. The sessions of the 
Pre aratory Disarmament Committee have shown too clearly 
the trend of action. And this scepticism. has only been 
strengthened by the explanations of various governments in . 
the last months, by the continuance of the existing armaments 
programme even during the “ armaments truce ”, and last 
but not least, by the events in the Far East. On the other 
hand, the atmosphere has improved, at any rate in non- 
official circles, as the disarmament decisions of the most 
important international organisations, during the course of 
the past year, really correspond in two important respects 
to the demands of international morality: they prove 
indubitably the connection (about which the Draft Disarma- 
ment Convention is absolutely silent) between future disarma- 
ment and the Allies’, promises to the disarmed powers; and 
they explicitly recognise the claims of the disarmed powers 
to identical terms and methods in the achievement of general 
disarmament. 
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These are the two fundamental demands of every German 
with regard to the Disarmament Conference : immediate, 
practical disarmament, and equal terms for disarmament. 
These demands have a four-fold judicial basis : 


1. The principle of general disarmament is set down 
in Article VIII of the League of Nations Covenant : “ The 
members of the League recognise that the maintenance of 
peace requires the reduction of national armaments to the 
lowest point consistent with national safety, and the enforce- 
ment by common action of international obligations ”. 


2. In the preamble to Part V of the Treaty of Versailles, 
the disarmament of Germany is explicitly stated as being 
bound up with the intention of “ preparing the way for a 
general limitation of armaments in all nations ”. 


3. The well-known letter of Clemenceau (June 16th, 1919) 


to the German peace delegation declares, that the disarma- 


ment conditions imposed upon Germany represent “ at the 
same time the first step in that limitation and _ general 
reduction of armaments which the above powers (i.e. the 
Allies) are seeking to bring about, as one of the best means 
of preventing war”. This letter recognises that the limi- 
tation of armaments “is one of the firs!, duties of the League of 
Nations ”. 


4. The reply of the Council of the League of Nations to 
Germany’s application for admission to the League on 
December 12th, 1924 answers Germany’s question concerning 
equal status with the other powers in the League as follows: 
“The Council observes that the German government state, 
with reference to the conditions in which Germany desires to 
enter the League, that they have no intention of claiming 
special privileges for Germany, but that they expect she shall 
enter on a fooling of equality. The Council notes that all 
the ten governments are in complete agreement with this 
condition. The Council indeed regards this principle of 
equality, involving as it does both equal rights and equal 
obligations for all, as being of the essence of the Leaque’s 
constitution ”. 
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This principle of the equality of all powers in the League, 
brought out with special clearness in the last point, is rendered 
quite ineffective for Germany and the other disarmed powers, 


as far as armaments are concerned, by Article 53 of the Draft — 


Disarmament Convention. The Article observes, that the 
disarmed central powers must in any case remain in their 
present condition, while the report of the Preparatory 


Disarmament Committee in several places (§ 40, 180, 251) 
reserves for various states the right to increase their arma- — 


ments, not to speak of the wealth of possibilities which the 
Draft offers for evading real disarmament. Thus it stabilises 
the present inequality between the already disarmed powers 
and those who have still to disarm. . 

The German point of view is clear. We have already 
disarmed. Up to the autumn of 1923, according to official 
reports, the instruments of war surrendered included the 
following : 54,887 canons and guns, 28,469 mine-layers and 
guns, about 38,750,000 loaded shells and mines, about 
332,000 tons of unloaded shells, empty mines and hand- 
grenades, 6,000,000 rifles, 105,000 machine-guns, 14,014 aero- 
planes and 27,757 aeroplane-motors, 212,000 telephones, 
31 armoured trains, 59 tanks, 8,982 wireless stations, 1,240 field 
kitchens, 8 zeppelins, 547 aeroplane- and 39 airship-sheds, 
26 dreadnoughts, 4 armed cruisers, 315 submarines. In 
industry about 7,000 factories and works full of valuable 
plant and machinery were destroyed, and in many cases 
completely wiped out. 

Between 1924 and 1926, on the orders of the Gonten 
Commission, the following were also destroyed : 7,000 rifles 
and carbines, 7,300 pistols and revolvers, 28 heavy and 
30 light machine-guns, 12 aeroplane-defence cars, 64,000 steel 
helmets, 174,000 gas masks. 

The Control Commission of the Entente, although the 
Treaty of Versailles did not allude to this, took under control 
the new army, and in this connection alone, in a single month 
(November 1924) made investigations in 174 staffs and 
regiments, 43 fortresses and drillgrounds, 700 military 
and civil boards of management and 122 factories. By the 
Versailles Treaty, the personnel of the new German army 
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was strictly limited, the system of compulsory military 
service for all was substituted by the system of a professional 
‘army, to prevent the formation of reserves. The German 
General Staff was broken up, and all preparations for mobili- 
sation forbidden. Among other prohibitions were : the re- 
tention of heavy rifles, bomb-throwers, tanks, military aero- 
planes, poison-gas, dreadnoughts, submarines. The number 
of surviving armaments, such as light rifles, machine-guns 
and armed cruisers, was strictly limited. 

We in Germany know, therefore, what disarmament is, 
and we know that any tampering with budgetary limitation, 
which will enable the strongly-armed powers to increase 
their reserves and retain their material, will be a betrayal 
of the legitimate demands of Germany. Moreover, we have 
had to disarm under the supervision of a suspicious, foreign 
military control, at a time when we were considered the 


despised nation, which alone was responsible for the war. — 


If Germany has been able to do this with such unprecedented 
self-control, at a time of such enormous difficulties, should 
not disarmament be possible in other countries under the 
far more friendly supervision of a voluntarily-recognised 
League of Nations authority 2? Why should not disarma- 
ment be carried out by France and Japan, England, America, 
Italy and all the other countries, in the same way ? Why 
shouldn’t they open their arsenals to international commis- 
sions ? They will certainly receive kinder treatment than 
Germany did. No German will ever be convinced, that this 
is impossible. Only one reason could be considered valid, 
namely, that Germany and her allies are in reality inferior 
nations, which must be kept down by special treatment. 
But who would dare to make this assertion today ? 

It is impossible to answer German students with the 
argument : that it would be a psychological impossibility 
to command other nations to disarm to such an extent. 
We think it is a much more excessive demand on German 
nerves and German patience that we, with an army only 
100,000 strong, should have to live between nations which 
are armed to the highest pitch. The rumours of Germany’s 
secret fighting-power are started only by those, who wish 
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to put Germany in the wrong. Of course, the best elements 
of German youth are in revolt against such oppression, as 
we have experienced ever since November 11th, 1918. This 
moral revolt creates a desire for resistance which is certainly 
powerful, but it is of no avail in the unequal struggle with 
tanks and bombs, dreadnoughts and poison-gases. The 
world must realise, that the war-materials which are forbidden 
to Germany by the Versailles Treaty, (heavy rifles, tanks,mili- 
tary aeroplanes, gas, etc.) stand at the free disposal of the 
other powers, and according to the Draft Disarmament 
Convention will remain at their disposal to an almost 
unlimited extent. What can be achieved against nations 
so armed, by “Stahlhelm ”, by national-socialist societies 
or communist groups? Other states have similar organisations, 
in addition to their armies and navies; one need only remem- 
ber the extensive military education of many countries. 

_ Under such circumstances, when the prophets of the 
League of Nations, in foretelling the prospects of success 
at the approaching Conference, announce that the sialus 
quo — the holy status quo ! — of armaments will be preserved, 
it is easy to understand that German youth only laughs 
bitterly, a laugh which may easily turn to terrible anger. 
The question is finally not simply the one of the just claims 
of the German nation and of its former allies, but of disarma- 
ment itself. Germany is, ullimately, an example of how 
disarmament can and must be carried out, how armaments 
can and must be “ prohibited ”. 

It is obvious, that a nation only requires a small army 
to keep order within the country, if other nations also 
restrict themselves to a corresponding force. It is obvious 
also, that the example of Germany, Austria, Hungary and 
Bulgaria proves, what a beneficial effect the radical limitation 
of military forces would have on the mental and moral life 
of the nations, if it were carried out everywhere. For the 
overwhelming majority in the disarmed nations are disposed 
to peace, and earnestly desire to remain disarmed, if only 
the other nations will at last follow their example. 

Under such circumstances the German Protestant student 
knows exactly what his position is, in the struggle for disarma- 
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ment. He enters the lists for disarmament, for its own sake, 
for the sake of his country, and finally for the sake of the 
Christian community. Germany, like the whole world, 
needs serious, effective, practical disarmament. The Christ- 
ian community for love’s sake puts its shoulder to the wheel. 
The German Christian — and not only the German Christian ! 
— expects the Christian community not only to take up this 
work in order to create new forms of justice, but expects 
it to raise its voice; without weighing immediate success or 
failure, for practical justice, wherever it is in danger of being 
disregarded. 

From the point of view of the German Protestant, the 
Disarmament Conference is regarded as another occasion 
to try out the League of Nations. If the rights of Germany 
are again betrayed by the West, then the only hope lies in 
the East. This causes the German Christian unspeakable 
concern ; but he knows that God will lead his people aright. 


American Students and Disarmament 
CHARLES T. Doubs 


Voices from many directions beckon to the American 
student who is seeking to understand the Christian way, 
but in none of them can he discern a clear note of authority 
to which he can give himself with abandon. That religious 
thought in America is highly confused has been clearly 
indicated by John Bennett in a recent number of The Student 
World. ‘Two of the main streams of influence which converge 
in the religious life of American students are the social 
gospel and the stress laid by many of our leaders in the last 
decade upon the study of the records of the life of Jesus. 
Dr. ’t Hooft, in his Background of the Social Gospel in 
America, has shown that that movement depended for its 
sustenance upon shallow roots which resulted in its deterio- 
ration into humanism. Our one-sided interpretation of the 
records of Jesus tends to lead us in the same direction. 
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Since we are confused about the deeper and more universal 


meanings of our religion, and our study of the teachings 
of Jesus has revealed to us a clearer idea of His ethics, we 


have resolved to follow Him in that area in which we feel — 
we comprehend the meaning of His teaching. Many students — 
would put it something like this; “ Whether or not Jesus 


is divine I do not know, but I am convinced that He holds 
the key to a better life for all men here and now, and I am 
determined to do my best to make His way of love real in 
the complex relationships of modern life.” I do not hold 
this emphasis upon the ethics of Jesus to be a fault, but it 
is inadequate, for it leaves untouched some of the deepest 
questions of life which, if not met, will in the end rise to 
confound our attempt to apply His ethics. An adequate 
Christian philosophy should deal with these deeper questions 
and eventuate in an even more determined, sustained and 
passionate attempt to make the way of love real in the world, 
than the one which we are now witnessing in the American 
Student Movement. 

What, you say, has all this to do with disarmament in 
the American colleges ? Just this. You cannot understand 


‘the efforts of the American Movement to advance the cause 


of disarmament, or its attempts in any other area of social 
reconstruction, unless you are aware of the shallow roots 
that feed it. 

Even to many undergraduate leaders of our student 
religious life disarmament is nothing more than a label, a 
catchword from the headlines. Our first task then is to 
become intelligent about it, to learn the facts and to 
understand them. Then to arouse the indifferent, who 
constitute the majority of the student population, and to 
lead them on to effective action. A number of universities 
now offer courses of lectures in international affairs which 
deal with disarmament. It is the purpose of the National 
Committee on Disarmament of the Student Movement to 
increase the number of such courses. In an Armistice Day 
editorial the undergraduate newspaper of the College of the 
City of New York advocates the establishment in the college 
of a Department of Peace. The editor says, “We are told 
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that the problems of peace and war are of international 
importance and must’ be handled by the older generation. 
But the older generation will not fight in another war. The 
younger generation will. And the younger generation must 
be trained ; trained in peace and world citizenship, trained 
to the idea of the futility of force. We ask, therefore, for 
the establishment of a Department of Peace at the college. 
We ask that this department preach the gospel of international 
understanding and disarmament, of good will and peace ” 
I know of a number of universities where the Department 
of History or the Department of Political Science is a 
Department of Peace. And, strange as it may seem, in one 
institution the Departments of Petroleum and Engineering 
function effectively in the direction of peace. 

The Christian Associations are cooperating closely with 
professors interested in disarmament. One of the best 
instances of such cooperation is the splendid help which 
many professors are giving in preparing for the “ model 
disarmament conferences ” being held in many parts of the 
country in December and January. These are patterned on 
the “model assemblies of the League of Nations ” which 
have been so successful during the last five years in drama- 
tising the work ofthe League. The purpose ofa model disarma- 
ment conference is to dramatise the General Disarmament 
Conference and to work out a model agreement for general 
disarmament. 

Each college is assigned a country which it represents at 
the conference. The college delegation which represents 
France has made a thorough study of the history and present 
place of France in the world. They must have information 
regarding her present land, air and naval armaments and have 
prepared an armament policy for the future based, as far as 
possible, on the realities on which will rest the actual policy 
of the French delegation at Geneva. A simplified form of 
the Draft Convention of the Disarmament Conference is 
used by each delegation in preparing its figures. Participa- 
tion in the delice tion is voluntary but the work is a part 
of the regular class programme in courses in history, political 
science, economics and related subjects. One of the professors 
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coaches the delegation and sees that the work of the various 
members is integrated into a unified policy. The sessions 
continue through three days. Committees meet late into 


the night attempting to harmonise the conflicting claims of —— . — g 


various nations. Agreement is finally reached and a model 
treaty is prepared. Unrealistic, a sham battle, you say. 
Perhaps so, but to no student who has served on one of the 
delegations will disarmament and the mechanism of peace 
ever again be academic matters. 

Many other methods of stimulating interest have been 
developed. Last summer in the mid-west “ Disarmament 
Caravans ”, each composed of three or four students, in 
disreputable looking Fords, drove from one prairie village to 
another distributing literature and preaching disarmament 
in the streets and in the village churches. Speakers, debates, 
discussion groups and other familiar means are used by the 
Christian Associations. But the ablest and most vigorous 
student leaders are not content with words; a new temper, 
a fecling of urgency, has come upon them which calls for 
action. 

The point at which disarmament touches many American 
students most intimately has to do with their attitude toward 
military training in their university. Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps are conducted by the War Department in 
116 institutions of higher education and 145,902 students 
are enrolled in these units. In 90 of these institutions the 
training is compulsory, in most cases for the first two years 
of the college course. Those in which military training is 
compulsory include all but one of the great state-supported 
universities which many students must attend, either because 
they alone offer the work which is wanted, or because of 
economic reasons. At Cornell a group of students, after 
studying the educational values claimed for military training, 
prepared a petition to make the training elective. By a 
vote of 81 to 38 the Faculty decided to recommend the 
petition to the Trustees of the university. A small group 
of students at Ohio State University started a campaign 
to make military drill optional. The Faculty by a close 
vote upheld them. After a speech by the Colonel of the 
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R.O.T.C. and after the administration viewpoint had been 
made known, the Faculty reversed their opinion and voted 
heavily against optional drill. The State Legislature became 
interested and a week later a prominent professor of sociology, 
known to be an opponent of compulsory drill, was dropped 
from the Faculty. Soon after 3,000 students petitioned the 
administration to reinstate the professor. At Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, and the Universities 
of Nebraska, Minnesota, Pittsburgh and Washington, students 
or Faculty have taken action this year against military 
compulsion. This fall five students at Penn State, members 
of the Christian Association, refused on conscientious grounds 
to participate in compulsory training. Their action brought 
about the appointment of a committee of students and 
Faculty to determine what should be done. During the 
college year of 1930-1931 the National Committee on Milita- 
rism in Education was asked to aid campaigns or student 
protests in thirty-nine institutions. On February 27th, 1930 
a delegation of students carried a petition to Congress signed 
by more than ten thousand students urging the Federal 
Government to discontinue financial support of compulsory 
training courses. American students are making a serious 
effort to drive from their colleges the war system which their 
government has supposedly outlawed through the Kellogg 
Pact. 

An Intercollegiate Disarmament Council, composed of 
nine national student organisations, has been organised. 
Its work is to bring about cooperation among the various 
organisations in each college interested in disarmament, to 
distribute literature, and to act as a channel to concentrate 
the pressure of national student opinion favouring disarma- 
ment upon Washington. It is conducting a nation-wide 
student poll on the amount of disarmament which students 
favour, the adherence of the United States to the World 
Court, and military training in the colleges. 

I have asked some of the ablest student leaders of the 
American Movement to state briefly why they favour dis- 
armament. As I write, only a few of the replies have been 
received. This answer comes from the West, “I believe in 
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disarmament because we have tried war as a means of 
settlhng disputes, and preparation for war to bring peace, 
but they have failed consistently. It is time to try some 


other method. I believe that love.and good will in inter-  — 


national life will work. Disputes are always settled around 
the council table after war, why not use this method first ?” 
Another student, president of a strong Y.M.C.A. in a 


large city university, answers my question by stating why ~ 


he is a pacifist, “ How a person with a grain of intelligence 
can be anything but a thorough-going pacifist, I fail to see. 
Why just common sense makes that stand reasonable. If 
for no other reason, wars are financially suicidal. The last 
tussle taxed the economic resources. of this old planet to the 
extent of three hundred billion dollars. Furthermore, it 
killed thirteen million of my brothers and wounded as many 
more. Yet you ask me why I am a pacifist ”. Not all 
American students are indifferent to the struggle for 
peace. 

The students must join with the peace organisations, the 
Churches and other groups favouring disarmament if Mr. 
Hoover is to be upheld in his apparent willingness to stand 
for a liberal policy. The forces favouring a nationalistic 
_ policy are many and powerful. Among the strangest under 
various pseudonyms are the manufacturers of armaments. 
Then there are the organised descendents of the men who 
fought in the Revolution, the Reserve Officers’ Organisation, 
the jingo press, and the vast provincial agrarian areas of 
the mid-west, and the south. The one organisation which 
Congress apparently fears more than any other, is the Ameri- 
can Legion, which has recently begun to show leanings 
toward the ideas of fascism. Before such an array as this 
the divided forces of peace are as sheep among wolves, and 
victory, if achieved, will be snatched out of the mouth of 
defeat. . 

The study of disarmament has tardily led us to see that 
disarmament alone is not enough. If all armaments were 
done away with tomorrow, the sinister anarchic forces which 
created them would continue to wreak their vengeance 
upon a distraught world. American students are beginning 
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to understand that international anarchy must be done away 
with by the organisation of the world community. As 
the states of our nation had to surrender a part of their 
sovereignty and their armaments before we could achieve 
national unity, so must the nations of the earth surrender 
a part of their sovereignty to the organised world community, 
before peace can be placed upon a solid foundation. For 
the United States this means that we must join the League 
of Nations. 

The problem of world organisation, and its concomitant, 
disarmament, is a more intimate concern of the Christian 
religion than it might at first appear to be. Nicolai Berdiaeft 
says there is nothing more opposed to the spirit of Christianity 
than the spirit of capitalism. Nothing — unless it be the 
spirit of nationalism. Much of the religion of America is 
not Christianity but Christian nationalism which worships 
a purely national god. It is an astounding fact that here in 
the homeland of Thomas Jefferson, by a recent decision of 
the Supreme Court, no worshipper of the God of Jesus can 
legally be a citizen. In the MacIntosh decision the majority 
of the Court has asserted that the decision of the State and 
not the conscience of the individual expresses the will of God. 
Christianity must overcome nationalism or nationalism will 
destroy it. Nationalism can be overcome only by transcend- 
ing it. As Christians we have an allegiance to One Who 
transcends all national barriers. 

By the creation of a world fellowship of Christian students 
the Federation has begun a work which will destroy nation- 
alism and lay the foundation of permanent peace upon solid 
rock. This living fellowship will help American Christian 
students to put down those deeper roots of thought and life 
which have sustained the Christian hosts of the past in their 
crusades against the historic enemies of God and man and 
will continue to sustain us when peace has been won and we 
move on to the next objective. 
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The Disarmament Conference in February may well be a 
turning-point in world history. But the direction in which 
humanity will then turn is by no means certain. We may 
take the turning that leads to disaster, or we may take a great 
_ stride towards a new day of peace and prosperity for mankind. 
We are trying in The Student World to look at the great issues 
involved from the Christian point of view. It is important 
that we should not confuse Christianity with vague idealism 
and sentimentality. We must recognise also that it is almost 
impossible for any man to divest himself completely, even if 
it were desirable, of the influence of his national traditions 
and of contemporary public opinion in his own country. 
In a matter of such gravity it is incumbent upon each of us 
to seek to appreciate the truth in other national view-points 
and not lightly to identify his own attitude with the Christian. 
We in Britain need to listen attentively to statements from 
France and Germany, for example. I am _ putting here 
what seems to me, and I think to many other people in Great 
Britain, the Christian attitude to disarmament, but I 
recognise that it can be only “a British point of view ”. 
It is none the less one that I think is worthy of consideration 
by Christians in other lands. 

In the first place, the taking of steps for immediate sub- 
stantial all round reduction (not merely limitation) of arma- 
ments, is an obligation of honour. Many wars have been 
engaged in by nations because they refused to violate what 
they regarded as an engagement of national honour. The 
Allied Nations are today, and have been for ten years and 
more, bound by such a solemn pledge. The Peace Treaty 
of Versailles embodied a clause disarming Germany as a 
prelude to a general disarmament. It was emphatically 
explained to Germany by Clemenceau then and also later, 
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that German disarmament was not to be an isolated measure 
but was merely to pave the way for general disarmament. 
We have held Germany to her promise ; we have so far done 
nothing to show that we seriously intend to live up to ours. 

That is not the only pledge. Three years ago every 
civilised nation signed the Briand-Kellogg Pact, by which 
it undertook to renounce war as an instrument of national 
policy. War has become recognised as an international 
crime. But the nations are not acting as if they intended 
to observe the terms of the Pact. They continue to maintain 
vast naval and military armaments. If the Pact is seriously 
intended. what are the armaments for ? 

The pledged word of the nations demands a substantial 
step towards disarmament next February. 

Secondly, the great need of the world is the restoration 
of international confidence and trust, and the only way to 
securily is disarmament. It is maintained in certain quarters, 
especially in France, that security must be established before 
disarmament is possible or desirable. France has been 
invaded by armed enemy forces three times in a century — 
twice within living memory. The French concern is natural 
and their search for security is entirely legitimate. But 
world security can never be attained by the search for 
preponderance of military power on the part of any one nation. 

The leading statesmen of more than one nation have 
declared their belief that the war of 1914 was precipitated by 
the increasing strain of international competition in arma- 
ments. “ The means to do ill-deeds makes ill-deeds done ”. 
To carry on one’s business armed to the teeth, suspiciously 
regarding all the while the movements. of rivals similarly 
armed, will lead sooner or later to the firing of a revolver. 
Ce The carrying of the arms in itself is a menace to peace and 
increases the suspicion. 

The long frontier between Canada and the United States 
has seen neither garrison nor gun for a hundred years. 
Yet security is complete and the very thought of war is absent 
from the minds of the two nations. The frontier between 
France and Germany is the most highly fortified in the world, 
bristling with weapons and munitions of offence and defence. 
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~Itis not an worsted fact that the two nations have lived inan 


atmosphere of mutual suspicion and fear. The many difficult 
problems outstanding between the two countries are more 
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likely to reach a peaceful and just settlement when the — s ' 


irritant of armaments is removed. There are vested interests — 


in private armament firms today which will stick at nothing 
to preserve an atmosphere of international ill will. 


There are now, as there were not in 1914, tribunals for the | 


peaceful settlement of international disputes. Increasing 
reliance upon them and recognition of the validity of inter- 
national law, is the only hope of the survival of civilisation. 


Reduction of armaments all round would in itself be a further 


pledge of the reality of international professions of loyalty 
to law and justice. 

Thirdly, the world-wide economic distress makes nothing 
less than criminal the wastage of material resources involved 
in our present armaments. The world is said to be spending. 
over two million pounds sterling a day on armaments ; some 
eight hundred million pounds a year. In Britain we are 
paying eleven shillings in the pound of national taxation for 
past wars and three shillings in the pound in preparation for 
the next war. The armaments of the world are greater than 
in 1914. Armaments have no meaning on their present 
scale except for international use ; the merest fraction would 
suffice for police purposes. To put it crudely, if we could all 
agree to spend 25% less on armaments we should all be very 
much better off financially, and in the same relative position 
from a military standpoint. A bold step towards disarma- 
ment would make for the growth of that confidence which is 
the life-blood of international trade, and for lack of which 
poverty and unemployment stalk the world. 

There may well be difference of opinion as to the best 
methods to pursue and the next steps to take. For my own 
part I believe that we might aim at certain quite definite objec- 
tives at the Conference, the achievement of which would make 
for greater international security, confidence and prosperity. 


1. The Conference should proceed on the basis of equality 
between the armed and the disarmed nations, not by per- 
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mitting Germany to re-arm, but by accepting the principle 
that all the nations must steadily, by as rapid steps as 
possible, accept every restriction and limitation at present 
imposed on Germany. 

2. A reduction in expenditure on armaments of at least 
25%, perhaps spread over five years, should be agreed upon. 

3. Further, the nations might forthwith extend univers- 
ally the prohibition imposed upon Germany against military 
aircraft and submarines (weapons of offence and not of 
defence) ; against warships over ten thousand tons, which 
are useless except for fighting similar large warships; and 
against heavy guns and tanks. These are practical proposals 
endorsed by practical students and not visionary ideals. 
They are put forward here as possible first steps in the present 
state of world opinion and not as constituting the final goal. 

But our primary task as ordinary Christians, few of whom, 
in the nature of the case, can be experts in the complicated 
problems of disarmament, is to create that temper of mind 
which alone can make it possible for the statesmen to disarm. 
What will wreck the Disarmament Conference, if it is wrecked, 
will be not technical difficulties nor the unwillingness of 
statesmen, but the dominance of apathy or fear over public 
opinion. If the common people are ready for disarmament 
and demand it, the statesmen and the experts can find a way. 
Christians, above other men, should be free from either fear 
or apathy in this realm. More than others they should be 
conscious of their membership of an international brotherhood 
in Christ, passing over all frontiers, to which their supreme 
loyalty is due. I should like to see them take the statesmen 
at their word, and adopt in all nations a solemn pledge that 
they would give no support by bearing arms or payment of 
taxes to any government that went to war in violation of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations or the Briand-Kellogg 
Pact. Such a step would show that Christians mean business 
and is a very minimum of Christian action. 

Surely we must see now at last that wars and armaments 
are the fruit of jealousy, suspicion, slander, lying and greed, 
and that to live in the spirit of Jesus is to take away the 
occasion of all wars. 
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THE STUDENT WORLD CHRONICLE 


A Survey of Student Christian Movement Action 


for Disarmament 


Lord Cecil’s letter published in The Student World last spring, 
and the letter sent from the Federation headquarters to the National 
Movements in April, have met with a warm response. Since then 
the question of disarmament has gradually established itself as an 
important element in the programme of a number of Student Move- 
ments, as the outstanding concern in some of them. 

During the summer national and regional conferences dealt 
with disarmament in different ways, often through speeches from 
experts on international affairs. “ These speeches had the effect 
of quickening the interest amongst the delegates, who represented 
almost all the branches of the Movement ” (Great Britain). Germany, 
Norway, Holland, Switzerland, Canada, Czechoslovakia report 
similar experiences. In the United States “ disarmament was 
seriously discussed in most of the seventy or more Christian World 
Education Institutes held last February and March, and in all the 
fifteen summer conferences which met in June ”. 

At Williamstown (United States) on the occasion of the Federation 
Retreat in July, it was unanimously agreed that the Federation should 
pursue an active policy towards disarmament. At Vaumarcus 
(Switzerland) in August, after an address on disarmament by Mr. 
William Martin of the Journal de Genéve, student representatives of 
sixteen countries, ably led by Dr. Friis of the League of Nations 
Secretariat, studied every day the subject in its technical, national 
and international aspects. Most of those who took part in the group 
decided to follow up the question on their return to their respective 
countries. 

At Plankenwarth, the South-Eastern European Leaders’ Confe- 
rence, held in Austria in September last, the delegates from Austria, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Yougoslavia- and from the 
Russian students in Emigration, unanimously agreed to follow the 
lead given by Czechoslovakia in focussing the attention of the Bible- 
study circles of their respective Movements on the problem of 
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Christianity and war, on a study of the programme of the political 
parties with regard to the organisation of peace and on thesetting 
aside of Sunday, Nov. 22nd, as a special Day of Prayer for Disarma- 
ment. 

These and other conferences not only stirred the interest of 
students of many lands in the coming Disarmament Conference, 
but led to definite policies and practical measures in various countries : 

Regular study groups have been launched in many local centres, 
either within the Student Christian Movement or in cooperation with 
other organisations. Canada, Czechoslovakia, Great Britain, Holland, 
Switzerland and France report as having started such groups, on the 
basis of excellent study outlines, f.i. Students and Disarmament, 
(Council of Christian Associations, U.S.A.), Disarmament, Political, 
Economic, Psychological by Charles Corbett, Economic Disarmament, 
Political Disarmament (Auxiliary Movement of Great Britain). 

In France and Great Britain cooperation from other nations is 
sought in order to bring different national viewpoints to bear on the 
study. Thus Hanns Lilje of Germany has been invited to visit 
both these countries in the near future to give lectures and to meet 
with various small groups. 

Among the best and most popular books, used in connection with 
the study of disarmament, one might mention : Disarmament by 
Madariaga, World Disarmament by Maurice Fanshawe, National 
Defense by Kirby Page, Le Désarmemeni et l Union Initerparlementaire 
by William Martin, Comment et Pourquoi désarmer including the 
official French memorandum (Europe Nouvelle, in French). 

The Movement in the United States has been particularly active 
in disarmament propaganda. In September the Council of Christian 
Associations appointed a “National Student Committee on Disarma- 
ment ” with sixty-two members chosen from every region of the 
country. They “took up their task with great enthusiasm, and 
became active in promoting regional and local plans for stimulating 
interest in disarmament ’’. On their return from Vaumarcus and 
Geneva, another group of American students organised an “ Inter- 
collegiate Disarmament Council”, to coordinate student activities in 
regard to disarmament, whether undertaken by the Student Move- 
ment, by Jewish societies, by the League of Nations Associations, 
by the League for Industrial Democracy or by International Student 
Service. Those two groups have set as their aim: a) to promote 
study and discussion and b) to give definite expression to student 
opinion on disarmament. 

University professors have been requested to bring the question 
of disarmament within the curriculum of their regular teaching. 
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Local and intercollegiate meetings are arranged. ‘“ Model Disarma- 
ment Conferences ” have been planned in several areas, each bringing 
together the students of a large number of colleges. An editorial 
contest on the subject Siudenis and Disarmament has been 
arranged. 

In Canada general education is pursued through the use of 
adequate literature, through publicity (editorials and articles in 


college papers, posters, etc.) and through “ meetings addressed by — 


local members of Parliament and other prominent leaders.’ In 
Great Britain “general meetings on disarmament are arranged, 
either by the Student Christian Movement itself, or. better still, in 
conjunction with University Unions and the branches of the British 
Universities League of Nations Society.” In Czechoslovakia the 
Student Christian Movement.has arranged for a series of public 
meetings for university students ‘‘against war and for peace’’, to 
begin in January. Dr. Benes, Foreign Minister of Czechoslovakia, 
has accepted to be the speaker at the first public meeting. 

The method of “ conférences contradictoires’’ has been experi- 
mented with success in Norway and in France. One day before the 
Disarmament Congress in Paris in November, the French Student 
Movement arranged at the Foyer International des Etudiantes a big 
public meeting for students, where two different theses on disarma- 
ment were presented by able speakers, and freely discussed. 

The que.tion of disarmament is presented or discussed in various 
ways in the periodicals of many of the National Movements, even in 
areas where the problem does not seem to be of direct concern, i.e. 
Australia (f.i. the Ausiralian Intercollegian, July and August 1931). 

In the letter of April Ist sent to the National Movements by the 
Federation, it was recommended that resolutions or petitions be sent 
to national governments. Such a petition has been addressed to the 
Prime Minister of Canada by the Canadian Student Christian Move- 
ment (the text of which is to be found in the October number of 
The Canadian Student). 

In the United States students from various regions “ are beginning 
to correspond actively with their representatives in congress about 
disarmament ”. A general student poll is being arranged on the 
basis of the following questions: a) If all nations join in similar 
reductions in military and naval establishments intended for use 
against each other, how much disarmament would you favour ? 
b) Do you favour the American delegation to the General Disarmament 
Conference taking the initiative in calling upon all nations to join 
in reducing armaments ? c) Do you favour our setting an example 
for other nations by reducing our expenditure upon armaments ? 
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d) Do you favour American adherence to the World Court upon the 
basis of the Root protocols ? e) Do you favour compulsory military 
training in colleges? f) Do you favour dropping military training 
entirely from the college curriculum ? g) Have you had military 
training ? The result of this consultation is to be taken to Washing- 
ton by a delegation of students and presented to the government. 

A campaign has been started in a number of universities and 
colleges of America “challenging compulsory military training in 
a courageous way, much to the annoyance of educational politicians, 
who deplore the discussion of such subjects as likely to jeopardise 
appropriations. from state legislatures”. On the other hand, in 
Great Britain the Student Christian Movement has published on the 
same subject a-leaflet written by Major-General Sir Frederik Maurice, 
K.C.M.G., entitled, The O.T.C. and Limitation of Armaments. 
“Its purpose is to indicate that service in the Officers’ Training 
Corps or the Territorial Army is by no means incompatible with a 
definite interest in the work of the League of Nations for limitation 
of armaments ”. 

In Holland the Student Christian Movement has gathered students 
who are up against the problem of military conscription in order to 
discuss the Christian attitude to military service. 

Internationally the Federation has also been active. Mr. Corbett, 
lent to the Federation by the American Movement, has devoted 
most of his time to disarmament. 

Invited by Lord Cecil’s committee to take part in the manifesta- 
tion on disarmament in Paris, Nov. 26th-27th, the Federation was 
represented there by one of its vice-chairmen, two secretaries, and 
delegates of the British, French and Dutch Student Christian Move- 
ments, in addition to a number of “fédératifs ” who were included in the 
national student delegations. The Congress had attracted more than 
a thousand delegates, when only about six hundred had been 
expected. They came from thirty different nations, representatives 
of three hundred different associations — political, social and religious 
— working in various countries for peace. The demonstration did 
not prove a success; its closing public meeting at the Trocadéro, 
at which some seven thousand people were present, became a battle- 
field, and a complete fiasco when a few hundred extreme nationalists 
succeeded in preventing the speakers from being heard. The whole 
enterprise had been poorly managed from the point of view of the 
choice of speakers. The impression given to the general public was 
that the point of view of the French Government would not be given 
a fair hearing. The so-called “ study sessions ” on “ Why disarm ? 
When disarm ? How disarm?” were so packed with speeches 
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_ and declarations, most of them of a vague and general character,that 
there was no chance for real study. 


Nevertheless the Congress was the occasion for a large number 


of statesmen to state their convictions on the need for international | 
understanding and for definite steps to be taken towards disarma- 


ment. An occasion also to realise vividly the importance attached 


to the Disarmament Conference by important sections of public” 
opinion in many countries. It gave an opportunity to the repre-- 


sentatives of Christian Churches and Christian organisations to 
confer as to their common interest and responsibilities regarding 
the Disarmament Conference in February. It made it possible for 
the representatives of the leading international student organisations, 
including the Federation, to deliver a message from the students, 
which reads as follows: 


“ The national student movements and the international student 
organisations, representing student youth all over the world, of every 
race, of every creed, and of every political conviction, and 
including over two million students : 


adhering firmly to the ideal of peace, for which the older 
generation gave up their lives : 


believing that the success of the approaching Disarmament 
Conference, by checking the dangerous race for armaments, is 
absolutely essential to any improvement of the world economic 
crisis : 

are convinced that the fate of their generation, and the future 
of civilisation, depend to a great extent on the result of thelabours 
of the approaching Disarmament Conference : 


and entertain a strong hope that the members of this Conference 
will not disperse, until they have made possible a limitation and 
substantial reduction in armaments.” 


Conclusions 


This survey is not exhaustive; a number of countries have not 
yet sent in information as to their study and action with regard 
to disarmament. Some have possibly felt that this was not within 
the scope of their immediate responsibilities and urgent tasks. 
Others have to face grave national crisis, like China or Japan, and 
are faced by a growing opinion among university students, that 
national security, or the injustices inflicted on their country, force 
youth to prepare itself for the sacrifice of their lives for the sake 
of their country. 
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Striking differences of opinion even among the strongest advocates 
of disarmament in our ranks have been revealed. In spite of a 
common Christian conviction and a common experience of inter- 
national fellowship, each individual within our Federation is 
consciously or unconsciously inclined to interpret methods of disarma- 
ment in terms of the opinions expressed in his own country. 

One can go even further in repeating with Mr. Braemer of 
the French Movement, in his article for The Student Movement, 
Oct. 1931: “It is striking to see the extent to which Christian 
opinion depends on the social class from which people come. The 
Catholics and the Protestants of the upper middle classes are to be 
found taking the conservative point of view almost unanimously, 
while the poorer families are divided, in general, between the radicals 
and the extreme left. Thus a study of the attitude of religious 
groups confirms our dividing the groups by their political allegiances ”. 

This makes it the more important for our Student Christian 
Movements, to apply to the problem of peace, and to the question of 
disarmament, the method of fair play for all sides. We must use 
the exceptional advantages which we have in the Federation to 
share our convictions with each other. Only thus can we contribute 
effectively to the battle for moral disarmament. 

It is important also that we do not rest satisfied with sentimental 
conclusions and catchwords, but that we take advantage of the best 
material available for thorough and technical study. It is above 
all essential that we look at the whole question in the light of the 
basic moral values, involved. It is an occasion to re-state in concrete 
terms the solemn declaration adopted nine years ago by the Federation 
in China, that “ we consider it our absolute duty to do all in our 
power to fight the causes leading to war, and war itself as a means 
of settling international disputes ”. 


H. Li. 


Von Northfield nach Stockholm 


Zur Geschichte des oekumenischen Gedankens im Leben des 
Erzbischof Soderblom 


Im Sommer 1890 reiste ein junger Student aus Uppsala nach 
einer der internationalen christlichen Studentenkonferenzen in 
Northfield, da der Erweckungsprediger Moody der einzigartige 
zandende Redner war. Das Reisetagebuch des jungen Studenten 
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‘legt davon Zeugnis ab, wie er mit offenen und nach neuen Eindrticken 

begierigen Sinnen die neue Welt in sich aufnahm, die sich seinen wa- 
chen Blicken und seinem warmen Herzen darbot. Wa&hrend einiger 
Wochen vor der Konferenz wohnte er in einer Pastorenfamilie nahe 
New Haven. Eines Tages nahm er an einer Versammlung der~ 
benachbarten Stadt teil, einer Aussprache tber weltliche und reli- 
gidse Presse. Dabei handelte es sich zu einem grossen Teile um die 
religidse Zersplitterung und deren Wirkung auf die Zeitungen. Be- 
sonders ein Redner hob die Notwendigkeit hervor, dass die religiése 
Presse gerade gegentiber allen Sektenstandpunkten die Einheit des 
Reiches Gottes festhalten mtisse. Wir haben nicht zuerst an die 
kongregationelle oder episkopale sondern an die Eine, Katholische, 
Allgemeine Kirche zu denken. Diese Worte blieben im Herzen des 
jungen Studenten sitzen. Als er am Abend seine Eindrticke sam- 
melte, schrieb er in sein Tagebuch unter anderem ein Gebet : ,, Herr, 
gib mir Demut und Weisheit, dass ich der grossen Sache der freien 
Einheit Deiner Kirche dienen kann ”. 

Durch die Northfield Konferenz erhielt der christliche Einheits- 
gedanke nur umso mehr Leben ftr den jungen Studenten. In einem 
Aufsatz, den er nach der Heimkehr schrieb, hob er als einen der 
starksten Eindrticke von der Zusammenkunft hervor, dass die Teil- 
nehmer ,, einander so wunderbar nahe kamen, dass wir bei allen 
Verschiedenheiten des Bekenntnisses und der Herkunft uns allen 
Ernstes ein Herz und eine Seele fiihlen konnten ”.~ ,, Keiner ”,. fligt 
er hinzu, ,, der eine Northfield Konferenz besucht, kann es tun, ohne 
als herrliche Gottesgabe zu empfinden, dass er unter diesen jungen 
Mannern von verschiedenen Weltteilen und Bekenntnissen den 
starken Hauch der Einheit der Kirche Christi versptrt ”.1 

Nur selten in der Geschichte der Kirche Gottes ist ein Gebet so 
reich erhért worden wie das des jungen Studenten. Denn das war 
kein anderer als der werdende Erzbischof Nathan Séderblom. Das 
Gebet im Tagebuchvon 1890steht wie tiber dem Eingangstor zu seinem 
Lebenswerk eingegraben. Er ist wahrhaftig der himmlischen Schau 
nicht ungehorsam geworden, die er von der ,, Segenshéhe ”, so nennt 
er Northfield in seinem Aufsatz, empfangen hatte. 

Schon der Studentenmissionsverein in Uppsala, dessen eifriges 
Mitglied Nathan Séderblom wahrend seiner Studentenjahre war, 
hatte ihm etwas von dem weltweiten Ausblick und Eifer ftir die 
Einheit der Kirche Christi gegeben, welche der reiche Gewinn seiner 


(1) Das Tagebuch ist unveréffentlicht ; der Aufsatz findet sich Géteborgs 
Weckoblad Nr. 17-20, I89I, und auf dénisch in dem Blatt Fra Bethesda Nr. I1 
desselben Jahres. 
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Amerikafahrt wurden. Er hat selbst in seinem Aufsatz, Erinnerun- 
gen aus den achziger und neunziger Jahren bezeugt, dass seine 
spdtern Lebenswege und Bestrebungen auf die Arbeit im Studenten- 
missionsverein zurtickweisen, ,,Die Mission enthielt”, schreibt er, 
», und enth4lt in sich selbst auf besondere Weise den selbstlosen und 
welttiberwindenden, ftir nattirliche Berechnung unbegreiflichen Idea- 
lismus und Wagemut des christlichen Glaubens. Der Eifer fur die 
Mission, der da in unseren Studentenkreisen erweckt wurde, hat denn 
andere christliche Arbeiten entstehen lassen und ist selber dabei 
nur stdarker geworden. Es war von unschaétzbarem Wert, dass wir 
in die Weltgeschichte des Gottesreiches hineingezogen wurden, wie 
gering auch die unmittelbar in die Augen fallenden Ergebnisse ge- 
wesen sein mdégen ”. 

Auch der innere, religidse Kampf, welchen Séderblom unter dem 
Druck der modernen Bibelkritik zu dieser Zeit durchzukaémpfen hatte, 
fihrte ihn vorwarts zu einem weiteren Ausblick und tieferen Ver- 
standnis des Religiés-Wesentlichen. ,, Fur uns war das nicht irgend 
etwas Ererbtes oder eine billige Einsicht ohne eine Offenbarung von 
Gott selbst ”, heisst es in seinen Erinnerungen, ,, da die Frage der 
Wahrheit des Christentums von dem Problem der Unfehlbarkeit des 
Buches oder Buchstaben selbst tiberging auf Gottes lebendige 
Offenbarung in der Geschichte, vollendet in Jesus Christus und 
fortgesetzt in jeder begnadeten Menschenseele. Ueber die Schrift 
gab das viel neues Licht. Ihr Studium wurde beseelt durch Hingabe. 
Wir begannen etwas zu ahnen von den Zusammenhangen in Gottes 
Wirken durch die Jahrhunderte hindurch ”. 

Diese Befreiung Séderbloms zu einer tieferen und weiteren Schau 
des Christentums wurde durch die Amerikafahrt von 1890 in hohem 
Grade geférdert. Sie bekam auf ihre Weise ftir ihn die gleiche Bedeu- 
tung wie die Englandreise im Jahre 1809 ftir den jungen Erik Gustaf 
Geijer. Die Teilnahme an der C.V.J.M. Weltkonferenz in Amster- 
dam 1891 bestarklte ihn nur umso mehr in seinem cekumenischen 
Blick und Interesse. In der Schilderung des ersten Konferenztages, 
die er fir den schwedischen Sammelbericht Unsere Hollandfahrt 
schrieb, finden wir folgende, fur die Auffassung des jungen Studenten 
bezeichnende Worte: ,, Da waren wir sozusagen von allen LAndern der 
Erde zusammengekommen, jeder mit seiner besonderen Eigenart. 
Aber die Unterschiede brauchen uns nicht zu trennen, nein, sie tragen 
vielmehr nur dazu bei, das Ganze umso reicher und starker zu machen”. 
Das sind Pradludien zu der Verktindigung des cekumenischen Kir- 
chenvaters von der Einheit der Christen in der Mannigfaltigkeit. 

Ein bemerkenswertes Zeugnis daftir, wie stark der christliche 
Einheitsgedanke Sélderblom schon in diesen Jahren beschaftigte, 
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legt die Ansprache ab, die er am 6. November 1893 zum Gustav- 
Adolf-Fest in der Universitatsaula zu Uppsala gehalten hat. J893, 
da ein derartiges Gustav-Adolf-Fest in dieser Aula zum ersten Mal 
stattfand, war die Festrede von Harald Hjarne gehalten woiden. 
Nun wurde der damalige Pastor Sélderblom aufgefordert, der gerade. 
in glanzender Weise den Vorsitz beim Jubilaum des Studentenchores 
in Uppsala 1892-93 geftihrt hatte. Diese gross angelegte Ansprache 
zeigt, wie der junge Redner von Gustav Adolfs Idee eines corpus 
evangelicorum gepackt war. 


», Mitten im Streit der mit ihrer etwas engen Uniform der reinen 
Lehre und grossen Tlichtigkeit bekleideten Pastoren und Glaubens- 
genossen scheint uns von seinem persénlichen Glauben und von 
seinen Planen flr einen alle Protestanten umfassenden Bund ein 
freierer Hauch auszugehen, der gleichermassen eine Erinnerung an 
die Frtihlingszeit der Reformation und eine Verheissung des Geistes 
kommender Zeiten bedeutet ”. 


,, Aber diese Sterne der Erinnerung an den Morgen unserer neuen 
Zeit”, hceisst es weiter in der Rede, ,,leuchten an einem Himmel, 
der nun abendliche Farben tragt. Sie leuchten tiber einer Zeit, da 
viele, ja die Masse, sie. mtide und resigniert betrachten oder ihren 
Glanz tiberhaupt nicht mehr sehen, da viele durch das Dunkel spahen 
und ein neues Morgengrauen ersehnen ”.  ,,Soll ihre Sehnsucht eine 
Erftillung finden?” fragt der Redner und gibt selbst die von prophe- 
tischer Glut und Zuversicht erftllte Antwort : 


», Wenn einmal alle die Sttirme der Vé6lker und Klassen losbrechen 
werden, dass die Erde erbebt, dann werden der Grésse der allen dro- 
henden Gefahr gegentiber die kleinen Geister der Selbstsucht er- 
schreckt fliehen, dann wird der Gesichtskreis sich weiten und das 
Leben sich vertiefen. Dann wird die Heimsuchung schlafende 
Sinne wecken, und das Durcheinander nach dem Erdbeben die Men- 
schen zwingen, die Krafte der Seele neu hervorbrechen zu lassen ”. 


Man schaut hinter den prophetischen Worten den verwtistenden 
Brand des Weltkrieges, der ein neues Aufgebot der Seelen erzwungen 
und die cekumenische Erweckung gebracht hat. Und ebenso pro- 
phetisch erscheinen in geschichtlicher Beleuchtung die folgenden 
Worte : : 

,, Aber von den Trimmern der Umwailzung selbst kommt die 
Hilfe nicht. Nach dem Norden richten sich wieder einmal der 
Hoffnung Blicke. Das Wort Richelieus wird immer wahrer : ‘ sie 
blicken dort hinauf wie der Schiffer nach dem Nordstern’. Im 
Norden hat, wenn auch 4usserlich gespalten und voll innerer Un- 
klarheiten und Gegensatze, der Protestantismus seine Starke und 
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Sttitze. Soll der Norden doch eine Losung geben, soll die Welt im 
ndchsten Jahrhundert eine neue und héhere Gustav-Adolf-Zeit 
erblicken ? ” 

Er, der das sprach, war vor allen andern dazu ausersehen, ein 
Werkzeug zur Erfiillung dieser Weissagung zu werden. 


Nils KARLSTROM. 


The Spirit of the Canadian Student Christian Movement 


The Movement in its present form is only a little over ten years 
of age. Previously, the work for students in Canadian universities 
had been carried on by the Student Departments of the Y.M.C.A. 
and Y.W.C.A. It was in the first years after the war that a restlessness 
amongst the students finally resulted in the formation of a separate 
national organisation composed of both men and women, and called 
the Siudent Christian Movement of Canada. The separation from 
these parent bodies did not take place without leaving in its wake 
some feelings of disfavour and opposition. Many interpreted the 
break as further evidence of the general tendency amongst students 
against organised religion as such. The result was that the general 
Christian environment, in which the S.C.M. found itself, was not just 
as congenial and warm as if it had been founded under different 
circumstances. 

The Canadian Movement began, undoubtedly, as a protest against 
over-organisation. In its early years, definite membership, 
programmes and all the usual accompaniments of an organised body 
were taboo. Organisations, so the students thought, had brought 
about the ruin of our civilisation. As for them, they would avoid 
at least some of the pitfalls that had entrapped the previous 
generations. The Student Christian Movement of Canada would 
have to be an organisation. It must have a constitution. But it 
would be so flexible and elastic as to be capable of infinite change and 
amendment such as the necessities of the future might demand. It 
was to be first and always a Movement and not an organisation, a 
fellowship and not an institulion. That idea has continued down 
to the present. 

The men students who were prominent in the beginning of the 
Movement were returned soldiers. Although they were dissatisfied 
with the part that organised religion had played in the war, yet they 
had not lost their idealism. Their seniors, the pre-war leaders, in 
all realms had failed. They had let mankind down. These ex- 
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soldier students now saw a tremendous need for the creation of a 
new heaven and a new earth. The women students, though younger 
in years, were also the product of the war experience and shared with 
the men in the desire for change and reconstruction. It was the task 
‘of youth, men and women working together as comrades, to build 
anew, to create an order of society, that would have a foundation 
of rock and not of sand. Without any doubt, it was this spirit and 
this desire that found expression in the new Movement in Canada._ 
There was also a persistent demand, both on the part of under- 
graduates and graduates, that this Canadian Movement should be 
primarily an undergraduate affair. The opinion prevailed that the 
dominance of the undergraduate mind in the Movement was one of 
its distinctive marks and gave unique value to its contribution to the 
general religious life of Canada. 

One further influence has been strong throughout. In the 
constitution, the aim of the Student Christian Movement of Canada 
is stated as follows — “The Movement seeks by study, service, 
prayer and other means to understand and follow Jesus ”. These 
last words represent the goal of all the Movement’s endeavour. 
And this has perhaps given to the Movement its most marked 
characteristic. It has also brought much criticism. Critics have 
insisted that so much emphasis on this particular study tended to 
produce a cult of Jesus ; that the method employed created problems 
and gave no solutions; that it minimised the spiritual while magnify- 
ing the intellectual ; that it placed far too little emphasis on expression 
and on service; that it resulted in a distorted perspective ; that, in 
fact, such a study, conducted for the most part by novices, cut across 
the sound teaching of the Churches and of the theological colleges. 
Yet the students who have been most prominent in the Movement 
through the years have again and again paid tribute to the out- 
standing value of the time spent in this quest. 

At a casual glance, the students of this generation in Canada do 
not appear to be greatly agitated over any serious or vital issues 
either of local or world-wide significance. Students are interested 
in their future careers, in the glory of their own particular college, 
in having a good time, and in passing their examinations. The 
majority are not deeply concerned about either the salvation of their 
own souls or the regeneration of society in general. Yet, the last 
year did reveal a new note of seriousness. Many senior students, 
seeing graduation looming before them in the near future and the 
possibility of no work in a world of bread lines, began to wonder 
whether our economic set-up was just as perfect as they had assumed. 
Many students raised questions as to the validity of capitalism and 
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the capitalistic order. Many became interested in what is happening 
in Russia. Yet probably few saw any reason for seeking a solution 
in religion. Th 

Throughout Canada, this past year has seen a considerable 
tightening of the hand of authority. Our elder statesmen fear 
Russian communism. To them it represents a serious menace to the 
whole structure upon which our common life rests. In consequence, 
the right of free speech has been made an issue of no little importance, 
even in some of the colleges. Sixty-eight staff members in one 
university signed a manifesto declaring themselves in favour of 
unrestricted free speech; they were joined in their protest by the 
students. 

This same spirit of resistance is observable in the religious sphere. 
Some students are of course still ready to accept whatever is passed 
on to them hy their elders; but they represent a small minority. 
The great majority are not for accepting anything without a second 
look. 

In the social sphere also, there are many students ready to share 
in a revolt against the dictates of conventional society. This is 
notably true in the relations between men and women. 

Religiously, our students in Canada may be classified as: 1. The 
Immature and Unawakened — those who have done little or no 
serious thinking for themselves on religious questions and whose 
Opinions are almost entirely unformulated. 2. The Established — 
commonly known as the Fundamentalists —- for whom religion is 
something fixed, a deposit from the past upon which they can put 
absolute dependence without question. They represent a small 
percentage but an important element. Recently they have become 
more articulate and aggressive. 3. The third group includes the 
Sceptics and Experimentalists. These are the students who have 
become critical of their earlier positions and are searching for new ones. 
They see the ethic of Jesus quite generally professed but very little 
practised and they sense the glaring inconsistency of it all. Religion 
to them is something dynamic and vital. They believe there is 
something really worth discovering there and they are determined 
to find it. It is from this group that the S.C.M. draws its strongest 
members. 4. The so-called “ Atheists ” constitute a fourth group. 
They are large in number but of little influence religiously. 


Amongst that section of the students who are interested in the 
S.C.M. one finds a number of rather insistent urges in these days. 


1. A desire to discover and formulate a truer basis for our 
fellowship. A year ago the unit in British Columbia proposed a radical 
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change in the Aim and Basis for the National Movement. They 
contended that the present statement in. the constitution did not 
represent the true bond which joins the members of our fellowship 
together. A lengthy memorandum was prepared dealing with the 
background and psychology of the university students, the religious 
needs and the methods of meeting the needs. The emphasis was 
placed on the free and unhampered quest for understanding as over 
against the conviction which gave rise to the Movement fellowship 
or which might be considered as its ultimate goal. This proposal 
has led to a prolonged discussion on “ Aim and Basis ” which will be 
continued throughout the coming year. 


2. Whatever changes may be made, the students of today, as 
strongly as those of the past decade, desire to maintain the Movement 
as a movement and not change it into an organisation. Many senior 
students, however, have been asking the question as to what part 
they may have in the Movement when they graduate and whether the 
Movement has not a work to do in our Canadian life outside of college 
as well as on the campus. This has led to considerable study of the 
place of the graduate in the Movement. Up to the present we have 
not gone further than to institute a graduate membership chiefly 
for financial support. The main question remains still to be settled. 


3. Closely connected with this latter point is the urgent desire 
on the part of students to have a share in the creation of a world 
society which shall more truly represent the ethic and teaching of 
Jesus than anything we seem to have at present. Repeatedly one 
hears such questions as — If Jesus taught men that they are brothers, 
and if we call ourselves His followers, committed to His way of life — 
then, why bread queues side by side with millionaires, why racial 
hatred and prejudice, why armaments, and so forth? These questions 
are of course in everyone’s mind in these days, but students areno 
less eager for answers than others. 


4. Students are vitally interested in the peoples of other races 
and other religions and are extremely eager that there should be a 
square deal for everyone in the general shuffle of this world’s affairs. 
They would like to have a share in making this possible, but are 
somewhat at a loss as to how this can be done. Especially do they 
find it difficult to join the regular forces of the Christian Church in 
foreign lands. They have a feeling that our own house is not in 
sufficiently good order for us to exercise undue concern about the 
condition of others. In fact, they seem to see a close affinity between 
the world mission of Christianity and the political and commercial 
imperialism of the stronger nations. _ The result is that although there 
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are striking exceptions the large number of recruits for foreign 
missionary service are coming from the ranks of the fundamentalists. 


5. A marked desire is to be found amongst students for a more 
worthy expression of our corporate religious life. The usual Church 
services and other meetings of a religious character do not fully 
satisfy. The chief points of criticism are the prayers and the hymns. 
So strong is the feeling against extempore prayers, that corporate 
prayer is quite often omitted altogether from meetings which the 
students themselves set up. _ 

This may give some idea of the situation that confronts the 
Student Christian Movement in Canada. Most of our problems 
differ little from those which other movements have to face. The 
difficulties connected with securing an adequate financial support 
with making frequent organisational adjustments, with maintaining 
the best relationships with the Churches and other religious organis- 
ations, with contending against the general inertia of indifference and 
disregard for all things spiritual — these are common to us all. 

In Canada, though in many respects our students represent a 
cross-section of our general life, yet, during their years in college, 
they are cut off, in quite a remarkable way, from most of the obli- 
gations and responsibilities of citizenship. They are little affected 
by the main currents that disturb our public life. And if they were 
their efforts would not be regarded seriously. In the minds of the 
nation’s wise men, they are but a group of irresponsible, pleasure- 
loving children. But it is these same immature, happy-go-lucky 
youths who compose the Student Christian Movement of Canada. 
To create amongst them a vital religious experience, sufficient to 
carry them forward with joy and satisfaction into their future years, 
and to bind them all together into an enlarging fellowship that will 
bring ever fresh enrichment, inspiration and dynamic, all of this 
seems to be the glorious job of our Movement. 


Murray G. Brooks. 
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Selected Books on Disarmament 


I. PouiticAL DISARMAMENT 


SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA Disarmament 
Oxford University Press, 1929 
New York : Coward-McCann, 
1929. 


An important book written in a lively style by the former head of 
the Disarmament Section of the League of Nations’ Secretariat, 
now Spanish Ambassador to Washington. His main thesis is that 
the organisation of a wee community is essential to the elimination 
of armaments. 


Victor LEFEBURE Scientific Disarmament 
London : Mundanus Ltd., 1931 
New York: Macmillan, 1931. 


Major Lefebure demonstrates that there is an inevitable time 
lag in converting factories into munition plants, even in highly 
industrialised states, and shows how agreements might be devised 
to take advantage of this fact “ automatically to ensure sufficient 
periods of time from hostilities and at the muenosal of the agreed 
processes of peaceful settlement. ” 


P. J. NoEL BAKER Disarmament 
London: Hogarth Press, 1926 
New York : Harcourt, 1926 


A comprehensive survey of the technical and political aspects 
of disarmament. Prof. Noel Baker realises that adjustments will 
entail prolonged and difficult negotiations, but thinks that the nations 
will approach these problems not in the old spirit of rivalry but 
from “the League of Nations viewpoint ”. 


Lton JOUHAUX © Le Désarmement 
(Preface by PauL-Boncour) Paris : Alcan, 1927 
JAcQuES Lyon Les Problémes de Désarmement 


(Preface by HENRI DE JOUVENAL) 
Paris : Boivin, 1931 
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The Soviet Union and Peace 
New York: International 
Publishers, 1929 


“A collection of lively and argumentative decrees, appeals, 
declarations and conventions designed to show the consistent and 
vigorous activity of the Soviet Government in the interests of peace 
and disarmament ”. (Foreign Affairs). 


JAcKSON S. RALSTON International Arbitration from 
Athens to Locarno 
Stanford : Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1929 


A comprehensive study of the whole problem of international 
arbitration with a wealth of factual material. 


ANTONIO S. DE BUSTAMENTE La Cour Permanente de Justice 
Internationale 
Paris : Sirey, 1925 
(in English : The World Court, Macmillan) 


The Cuban member of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice discusses the history and constitution of the Court. 


SECRETARIAT OF LEAGUE OF NATIONS Ten Years of World Cooperation 
(Foreword by Sir Eric DRUMMOND) Geneva: League of Nations, 
1930 


A history of the League of Nations for the first ten years. Has 
several chapters on the organisation of peace and disarmament. 


SECRETARIAT OF LEAGUE OF NATIONS Armaments Yearbook 


Geneva: League of Nations, 
1931 


An authoritative guide to the present state of the armaments of 
the world. 


Il. Economic DIsARMAMENT 


J. H. RicHARDSON Economic Disarmament 
London: Allen and Unwin, 
1931 
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A former member of the staff of the International Labour Office 
shows the necessity for the abandonment of the economic warfare 
now going on between nations, dealing specially with economic 
nationalism, tariffs, dumping, standards of labour and so forth. 


E. M. PaTTERSON The World’s Economic 
Dilemma 
New York: McGraw- Hill 
1930 


Shows the dilemma the world is in because its political life, 
organised along the lines of national states, interferes with the 
effective organisation of its economic life. 


Hon. Greorce PEEL The Economic War 
London: Macmillan, 1930 


ACHILLE VIALATTE Economic Imperialism and 
International Relations during 

the Last Fifty Years 
New York, Macmillan, 1932 


PARKER T. Moon Imperialism and World 
Politics 
New York: Macmillan, 1926 


This book traces the progress of imperialism: during the last 
generation and shows that it is a failure judged by its own standards. 


JOHN BARKELESS Economic Causes of Modern 
War 
New York: Moffat Yard & 
Co., 1921 


A very good survey of the subject with extensive bibliography. 


III. Morat DiIsARMAMENT 


a. Propaganda 


Harrop D. LasswELui Propaganda Technique in the 
World War 
New York: Knopf, 1927 
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ARTHUR PONSONBY Falsehood in War Time 
London: Allen and Unwin, 
1928 
GrorGE S. VIERECK Spreading the Germs of Hate 


New York: Liveright, 1930 


These three books on war propaganda give a vivid and detailed 
picture of the way false reports are spread to stir up the fighting 
spirit. 

b. National Antagonisms. 


GrorGE M. STRATTON Social] Pshychology and Inter- 
national Conduct 
New York: Appleton, 1927 
Discusses conscious and subconscious motives in the conduct 
of nations and the factors which underlie war. Examines the 
possibilities of international cooperation. 


CARLETON J. H. Hayes Essays on Nationalism 
New York, Macmillan, 1926 


This discusses nationalism as the most significant emotional 
factor in modern public life. It contains chapters on Nationalism 
and International War, and Nationalism and Militarism, as well as 
chapters on the Rise and Propagation of Nationalism, and National- 
ism as a Religion. 


Kirsy Pace National Defense 
New York: Farras = and 
Rincehart, Inc., 1931 


c. The Church and War 


FRANZISKUS STRATMAN O.P.P J. Weltkirche und Weltfriede 
The Church and War 
(English title) 
New York, Kenedy, 1929 
A Dominican professor in Germany examines the problem of war 
in the light of divine revelation and human reason. 


G. J. HEERING Der Sundenfall des Christen- 
tums (translated from the 
Dutch) 
(In English: The Fall of Christiani- Gotha, Germany : Leopold 
iy London: Allen and Unwin) Klotz-Verlag 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Der Siindenfall des Christentums 


EInE UNTERSUCHUNG UBER CHRISTENTUM, STAAT UND KRIEG. | 


Aus dem Hollandischen tibersetzt durch Octavia Miiller-Hofstede 
de Groot. Mit einem Geleitwort von Martin Rade. Leopold 
Klotz-Verlag, Gotha, 1930. 


Je naher der Beginn der Abriistungskonferenz riickt, desto mehr 
erheben sich bange Zweifel tber die Aussichten einer solchen Veran- 
staltung. Angesichts der ungeheuer verwickelten politischen und 
wirtschaftlichen Lage unserer Welt, angesichts des immer grésser 
werdenden Misstrauens der V6lker untereinander drangt sich den 
einsichtigen Menschen die Frage auf die Lippen: Wie ist aus diesem 
Wirrsal ein Ausweg méglich ? Kann ein solcher ohne Blutvergiessen 
gefunden werden ? Da ist ein Buch wie das vorliegende ausseror- 
dentlich geeignet, Klarheit zu schaffen, denn es ruft den Einzel- 
nen zur Besinnung auf. Wohl noch nie ist das wahre Antlitz des 
Krieges und die Schuld, in der die Christenheit mitverflochten ist, 
so erbarmungslos gezeichnet worden. In ftinf Kapiteln gibt der 
Verfasser eine eingehende Untersuchung tiber die gesamten Probleme, 
die sich aus der Wechselwirkung von Christentum, Staat und Krieg 
ergeben. 

Das erste Kapitel gibt einen historischen Ueberblick Uber die 
alttestamentliche und frihchristliche Einstellung dem Kriegsproblem 
gegentiber. Das ganze Urchristentum nahm dem Kriegsdienst ge- 
gentiber eine entschieden ablehnende Stellung ein. In dieser Stel- 
lung hat die Kirche bis in das 4. Jahrhundert verharrt. Erst mit dem 
Uebertritt Konstantins des Grossen zum Christentum und seiner 
Erklérung zur Staatsreligion wandte sich das Christentum dem Staate 
zu und séhnte sich mit Krieg und Soldatenstand aus. 

Im zweiten Kapitel behandelt der Verfasser das Verhdaltnis von 
Christentum und Staat. Staat und Kirche mussten sich auf irgend- 
eine Weise finden. Der christlichen Theologie wurde die Aufgabe, die 
Gedankenwelt des Christentums und die des Staates miteinander zu 
verschmelzen. Es folgt sodann eine ausflhrliche Beschreibung der 
verschiedenen Lésungen, die sowohl der Katholizismus, Protestan- 
tismus und Calvinismus zur Frage des Krieges gefunden haben. 
Sie alle sind mehr oder weniger Kompromisslésungen. Den mangelnden 
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Einfluss des Christentums in unseren Tagen zur Kriegsfrage schiebt 
Heering grésstenteils zurtick auf das Fehlen einer unserer Zeit ent- 
sprechenden Soziologie. Das Christentum ist schon lange nicht mehr 
fuhrend, es hat seine Fuhrerrolle an andere feindliche Geistesmachte 
abtreten mtissen. Luthertum und Calvinismus haben manches 
verwandte in ihrer Stellungnahme. Bei beiden besteht das Nebenein- 
ander einer stark realistischen Macht- und Gewaltpolitik, die der 
Christ als Staatsbtirger untersttitzen soll, und einer Verbundenheit 
mit der christlichen Liebe, die aber im Falle eines Konfliktes beiseite 
zu treten hat. 

Wie ist das Verhdltnis zwischen Staat und Krieg? Damit 
befasst sich das dritte Kapitel. Nach einem langeren Exkurs tiber 
das Wesen des Staates anhand der Schrift Friedrich Meineckes geht 
der Verfasser im nd&chsten Kapitel dazu Uber, ein sittliches Urteil 
Uber den Krieg zu fallen. Durch die Kriegsfthrung huldigt der 
Staat einer Moral, die der im Frieden von seinen Burgern geforderten 
widerspricht. Er untergrabt damit das Fundament seiner Existenz- 
berechtigung : Htiter des Rechts und des Rechtsbewusstseins zu sein. 
Der Krieg erzeugt ferner Geringschaétzung des Menschen, seines Le- 
bens, seiner Seele und ihres geistigen Besitzes. Auch von einem 
Schutz von Land und Volk, rein materiell genommen, kann in einem 
zukinftigen Krieg keine Rede sein. Heering ftihrt weiter aus, dass 
man an den Staat nicht die gleichen sittlichen Forderungen stellen 
kann wie an den Einzelnen. Das Handeln des Staates hat deshalb 
den Charakter des Kompromisses. Seine Moral ist ein Kompromiss 
zwischen christlichen Grundsatzen und  Staatsnotwendigkeit. 
Der Krieg aber ist kein Kompromiss mit christlichen Grundsdtzen 
sondern bewirkt ihre Zerst6érung. Der moderne Krieg ist das radi- 
kale Ende der Gerechtigkeit. 

Was ist nun die Aufgabe des Christentums in dieser Zeit ? Dart- 
ber dussert sich der Verfasser im Schlusskapitel. Das erwachte 
Christentum muss eine grundsatzliche Stellung zur Kriegsfrage anneh- 
men. Die Welt wartet auf den prinzipiellen Ausspruch der Kirche 
Christi, dass der Krieg ein Verbrechen gegen die Menschen und Stinde 
gegen Gott ist.. Das kirchliche Christentum soll in erster Linie gegen 
jeden Krieg und alle Vorbereitungen dazu, weil sie in vollkommenem 
Widerspruch mit den christlichen Grunds&tzen stehen, protestieren. 
Auch durch Abseitsstehen und Schweigen stindigt man. Es muss Abrtis- 
tung gefordert werden. Das Risiko der Abrtistung muss auf reli- 
gids-ethischer Grundlage vor dem der Riistung bevorzugt werden. 
Allerdings stellt der Entwaffnungsgedanke das Volk vor ein psycho- 
logisches Vacuum. Dieses muss ausgefiillt werden durch eine andere 
Erziehung. Wir brauchen eine strengere Ethik und starkeres Gott- 
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vertrauen. Auch die Abrtistungsfrage, wie jede ernste Lebensfrage, 
ist eine Glaubenssache. Glauben aber ist etwas durchaus pers6én- 
liches. _Darum ist der Krieg als sittliches Problem zundachst eine 
pers6nliche Sache. 

Der Verfasser will den Krieg in jeder Form bekaémpfen und so 


dem Frieden dienen, da er tiberzeugt ist, dass ohne diese prinzipielle 


Bekaémpfung jeder pazifistische Weg im Sande verlduft. Aber man 


-versteht ihn falsch, wenn man in ihm nur den Pazifisten sieht. Dann _ 
hat man den tiefsten Grund des Widerstandes nicht erfasst. Dies 


ist der brennende Wunsch, das Evangelium von dem Kriegsgedanken 
loszulé6sen und um der Ehre Gottes willen dem Christentum seine 
frihere Bereitschaft zu Opfer und zum Kreuz, und damit seinen 
friheren edlen Stolz und seine Unabhangigkeit zurtickzugeben. 


W. M. 


National Defense 


NATIONAL DEFENSE, by Kirby Page. Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 
New York City, 1931. Price $3.00 


In Kirby Page’s National Defense we have an example of the 
American genius at its best working on the problem of war. It has 
the value of presenting authentic, useful, significant information in 
an interesting manner. It has the inadequacy of the American genius 
in its limited comprehension. It is not fitted into a background of 
any particular world view. 

The limitation is not that of provincialism. This is the work 
of the modern citizen of the world. The limitation is that which is 
almost inevitable in the specialist. And in the intricate complexity 
of the modern world the specialist is essential. People today are 
impelled by the frantic immediacy of our problems; and in their 
mental nervousness they can best be interested and educated by facts 
and pictures. Dramatic “ close-ups ” always get attention. Philo- 
sophy without a wealth of current factual data is no more helpful 
in the present day than the encyclopedia of information without a 
philosophy. 

It is probable that no one work can satisfy both needs. If we 
keep this in mind, this book of Kirby Page is perhaps the most 
useful volume for students of international affairs published recently 
in the United States. But we do wish that our specialists, writing 
from the thick of the campaign, would retire, leaving their card 
files in their offices, if not for one day in seven, at least for one day 
before writing a book. 
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The selection of the “ close-ups ” and their grouping do indicate 
something of the plot into which they fit. We do get a certain 
comprehension of the whole when our view includes such related 
aspects of the problem as economic imperialism, nationalism, 
militarism, the causes and immediate occasions of the World War, 
and the present hot points of international friction. Mr. Page’s — 
book does this. However, Soviet Russia, in the opinion of the 
present reviewer, should be given much more consideration by way 
of interpretation of her réle in the East and in the West. Any study 
of the map of the world demands it. Any consideration of the present 
day in relation to the history of the centuries demands it. 

So much of our literature on the world situation lacks perspective 
that we must emphasise this matter of a world view, a philosophy 
of history and of humanity. Mr. Page’s book, for example, could be 
used as an appropriate supplement to Oswald Spengler’s Decline of the 
West, to fill in the details of that philosophy of history. Or it could 
fully as appropriately be used as supplementary to much of our 
evolutionary optimism. 

In our view of the fundamental problems of the present world 
situation there is a tendency on the one hand to romanticism and 
humanitarianism and on the other hand to pessimism and 
materialistic determinism. Against -the background of religious 
realism, in its view both of the world and of man, National Defense 
is our best single source book. 

Re Bas: 


The Riddle of the New Testament and its Solution 


THE RIDDLE OF THE NEw TESTAMENT, by Sir Edwyn Hoskyns and 
Noel Davey. Publishers : Faber and Faber, London, 1931. 
Price : 10 /6. 


It does not often happen that the reviewer comes across a book 
bearing an unnecessarily modest wrapper. The Riddle of the New 
Testament is announced as an outline for laymen of the actual 
results of the modern critical method in the study of the New 
Testament. As a matter of fact it is much more: namely a most 
original and valuable contribution to the solution of the problem 
of the New Testament. 

There must be many readers of the New Testament who have 
felt, as it were by intuition, that what the writers call euphemistically 
the “ older criticism ” and what is still in fact the popular modern 
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outlook on the New Testament, does not really explain the data of 


the life of Christ but rather explains them away. The prestige of 
this conception of the New Testament has been based on its alleged 
scientific character. But what science was it based on? Was it 
not often a science which consisted in the eliminating of the incon- 
venient ? To those who are asking these questions this book comes 
as a liberating message. It presents what is perhaps the most 
convincing solution of the complex problems of New Testament eEue ys 
which has been given by any of our contemporaries. 

The writers consider that the “ adequacy of the modern historical 
critical method is finally tested by its success or failure in answering 
the problem of the Jesus of History ”. They proceed to solve this 
problem in the most dispassionate matter of fact fashion. Their 
scientific method is simply to let the facts speak for themselves and 
not to force them into a preconceived scheme. And they lead us step 
by step to the inevitable conclusion that the only discoverable unity 
of the biblical documents lies in a story which makes the staggering 
claim of absolute uniqueness. Every page of the New Testament 
wants to convey that, in the life of the historical Jesus, God Himself 
has acted as nowhere else. This “ Christology ” is no later im- 
position on the simple story of the man of Nazareth, as some would 
have it. It is equally basic in the oldest parts of New Testament 
tradition as it isin the youngest. And without it the New Testament 
becomes incomprehensible. There cannot be such a thing as a 
biography of Christ, because the New Testament writers saw the 
significance of His life precisely in that God acted through it — not 
in what it was by itself. “ Language descriptive of human heroism 
is entirely foreign to the New Testament ”. 

This type of historical criticism makes it hard for us to get away 
from the choice ; do we or do we not believe that Jesus was right in 
what He believed about Himself? We must be deeply grateful 
to those who by their faithfulness to the facts bring us back to this 
most central of all human questions. 
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Socrates Redivivus 


ADVENTURES IN PUILOSOPHY AND RELIGION, by James Bissett Pratt. 
New York, MacMillan, 1931. Price : $2.00 


It is difficult to state one’s own philosophical and religious ideas 
clearly ; it is more difficult to give a truly fair exposition of theories 
with which one is in thorough disagreement. The strength of 
Professor Pratt’s book lies in the fact, that he has succeeded in doing 
both things at once. He has written a book of polemics which is 
full of information about the points of view which he rejects, as well 
as about his own ideas. The form of the Platonic dialogue, in which 
nearly the whole of the book is written, contributes to this result. 
It enables the author to illustrate the particular idiosyncrasies of 
each philosophical school or thinker, and thus introduces a more 
human element. The argument does not become merely logical or 
abstract, and the underlying reasons for each attitude come out even 
if they are psychological rather than philosophical. 


The first of the dialogues is the most difficult to follow for the 
reader ‘who is not acquainted with the various Anglo-Saxon schools 
of philosophy. Even those who may be rather proud of their know- 
ledge of English will find in it much that remains incomprehensible. 
Socrates will console them to some extent when he concludes that 
much of the complicated terminology of modern philosophy is 
actually meaningless. But the lay reader will, nevertheless, feel that . 
there must be a little more in the theories of Neo-realists, Behaviourists 
and Instrumentalists than he can get out of these pages. 


Much more approachable are the other dialogues which do not 
deal with technical philosophy but with religion. The second one 
is a masterpiece. The conversations between Mr. Truechurch 
(Anglo-Catholic), Dr. Humanist, Mr. Friend and Mr. John Layman, 
who turns out to be the cleverest of all, gives a most lucid picture 
of the strength and weaknesses of the main theological positions 
held in America. With regard to the fourth dialogue, which presents 
the hopelessly fundamentalistic and reactionary missionary, Dr. 
Oldham, with his most unsympathetic friend Mr. Hustler (missions 
boost business) in conversation with the somewhat naive Mr. 
Liberalis, the problem is simplified too much. We are fortunately 
not forced to choose between these two positions. There is a third 
attitude to missions which is neither narrow-minded nor inclined to 
compromise. 
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Professor Pratt’s great concern is to defend the reality of 
the human personality against the attacks made on it by those who 
are obsessed by the scientific monism of our days. And he succeeds 
. admirably in doing this by the Socratic method which finishes in- 
variably in a reductio ad absurdum of the various monistic theories. 
But there is another secondary interest which runs through his 
book. It is to prove that Christianity and Buddhism are funda- 
mentally alike, because they both maintain the reality of the human 
personality and reject all attempts to identify the life of the spirit 
with natural processes. - We do not think that this idea has been made 
very plausible. Even if Buddhism (as Prof. Pratt believes) is not 
the negative doctrine which has so often been taught in its name, 
there remains a gulf between the two systems in that the one makes 
the existence of the self depend upon the existence of a “ Thou ”, 
while the other speaks at-best of an “It”. Both may believe in 
the reality of the “self”, but both are fundamentally different in 
their convictions about the indispensabie conditions for the realisation 
Oiscwes~ self =, 
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Pathways to Certainty 


PaTHWaAYSs TO CreRTAINTY, by W. A. Brown. Publishers : Student 
Christian Movement Press, London, 1931. Price : 8s.6d. 


Why a book on certainty in religion ? Professor Brown, like 
so many other theologians, feels concerned with the state of affairs 
where “so many in our day seem to have lost certainty in religion ”, 
and he undertakes “ to do something to win it back ” (Introduction). 
Without going fully into the reasons, why the modern man has lost 
his sense of certainty, Prof. Brown tells us that this loss of certainty 
is partly due to misconceptions, namely, the confusion of certainty 
with changelessness (p. 32). As continuity and change both reside 
in personality, so “ religious men have always come back to personal- 
ity as the fitting symbol by which to describe God ” (p. 35). On the 
other hand, Prof. Brown does not regard the view of “a changing 
and growing God ” as worthy of serious consideration, for he explicitly 
tells us that what does change is His relationship to the worshippers, 
and this is reflected in their thought of Him (p. 34). 

“ Does God exist ? ” To this question, which has caused so much 
perplexity and scepticism, Prof. Brown frankly tells us that “ God 
is not a material fact that can be touched or seen or handled ”. 
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So the only method to be used is that of inference (p. 140). Inference, 
however, is not confined to the intellect ; it is also the function of the 
will. “ A trustworthy knowledge of God is made possible to man by 


his capacity to act upon his ideals ” (p. 185). Besides reason and | 


experiment, Prof. Brown also assigns due places. to intuition and 
authority. He points out, however, that certainty that comes from 
intuition has a twofold drawback, viz. the experience does not last 
and the knowledge cannot be shared (p. 125). 

Prof. Brown informs us that side by side with certain fundamental 
postulates of science, there are certain fundamental postulates of 
religion. “ There is a moral and spiritual order, and man has the 
capacity to know this ideal order ” (p. 185)... “ God is the name we 
give to the reality which is most excellent in the universe, the basic 
fact on which our faith in all other good depends ” (p. 45). 

How is the modern man to be convinced of the existence of such 
an ideal order, and of his capacity to know it ? Here, Prof. Brown’s 
answer shows his leanings to pragmatism — “ worship and service ” 
(p. 197). With this twofold function, Prof. Brown proceeds to justify 
the Christian mission (pp. 199-204). Prof. Brown, however, fully 
realises the difficulties in the upward path of the experimentalist, so 
he hastens to tell us in the last chapter that “ it is not man who takes 
the initiative in seeking after God ; but God Who goes out to find man” 
(p. 223). “ God’s revelation always comes to man as a surprise ”. 

Such are some of the important issues discussed and answers 
given by Prof. Brown. The modern humanist may possibly feel 
that some important questions have not received full treatment in 
Professor Brown’s book, such as — “ whether God Himself grows ”, 
“why is humanism inadequate ? ”, etc., etc. But if he is fair- 
minded, he will undoubtedly admit that the book is written in a fair 
spirit, and in a style which is both popular and scholarly. 


Pence 


A Poet looks at Lambeth 


THOUGHTS AFTER LAMBETH, by F. S. Eliot. Criterion Miscellany. 
Faber and Faber, London, 1931. | Price : 1 /-. 


F. S. Eliot, one among the ultra-modernists of the younger poets, 
now as he confesses himself “a monarchist in politics, a classicist 
in literature, an Anglo-Catholic in religion ”, has written a little 
booklet about the Lambeth Conference which is full of witty and 
sometimes even profound remarks. It is, of course, dominated by 
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A the Anglo-Catholic outlook. Mr. Eliot rejoices that “ the conference 
has affirmed, beyond previous conferences, the catholicity of the | 


Church ”. And he is rather pessimistic as to the conversations is 


between fie Anglican and Free Churches. But he is also convinced — 
that “ reunion all round ” is the only ideal tenable. 

Mr. Eliot does not fail to criticise the ambiguities of the Lambeth 

Report. He finds them for instance in the resolution on marriage 
and birth-control. But he makes it abundantly clear that the 
conference has on the whole been characterised by wisdom as well 
as by courage. In a Church as vast and as diverse as the Anglican | 
Communion, every positive RL aril represents a waCOry over’ 
disunity and party interest. 
» Lambeth has been vehemently criticised. It is true that 
we should recognise the value of a great international Church which 
is making the enormous experiment of being true to its traditional 
heritage as well as to its task in the modern world. 
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Notes on Contributors and Articles 


WiLiiAmM Martin is Foreign Editor of the Journal de Genéve, and 
has frequently contributed to The Student World. He is the author 
of a History of Switzerland, Statesmen of the War, and other books. 
At the Summer Conference of the Federation at Vaumarcus he 
lectured on disarmament. The present article is based on a memo- 
randum which he prepared for the Inter-Parliamentary Union. 


CHRISTIAN LANGE is Secretary General of the Inter-Parliamentary 
Union. He is a Norwegian, and is specially well-known as the 
author of the Histoire de I’ Internationalisme, the most complete and 
trustworthy history of internationalism which has appeared. 


J. J. Buskes is-Pastor on the Island of Texel, Holland. As a 
student he was a leader of the Dutch Student Christian Movement. 
At present he is specially active in the Church and Peace Movement 
in Holland. 


Francis Houss is Intercollegiate Secretary of the British Student 
Christian Movement in Manchester. He has been active in lecturing 
on the League of Nations and on disarmament among students. 


JacguEes MartTIN is a student of theology and philosophy and 
Secretary of the Student Christian: Association in Paris. 


JoacHim MULLER has been a Secretary of the German Student 
Christian Movement, and is now Director of the Department of 
Research of the World’s Committee of the Y.M.C.A. He is a member 
of. the General Committee of the Federation. 


CuaRLes T. Doups is a Secretary of the Middle Atlantic Field 
Council of the Student Christian Association in the United States. 
He is one of the two authors of the Council of Christian Associations’ 
study outline on Students and Disarmament. 


HucH MartTInN is Director of the Student Christian Movement 
Press in Great Britain and Treasurer of the Federation. His most 
recent books are Christ and Money and The Necessiiy of the Second 
Coming. 


Nits Karistr6m has been Secretary to Archbishop Séderblom, 
His article is based on discussions with the Archbishop and on other 
documents which the Archbishop put at his disposal. 
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MurrAy Brooks is General Secretary of the Student Christian 
Movement in Canada. His article represents the substance of an 
address given at the Federation Retreat at Williamstown last summer. 


We owe it to our readers to explain that it is not due to a weakness 
for one particular family, but rather to the whims of chance, that the 
same family name appears three times in our list of contents ! 


The writers of the book reviews are : W. Mohr of the International 
Labour Office, Geneva, Roswell Barnes of the Park Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church, New York, P. C. Hsu of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation, and the editor. 


Those who have followed the study on the Message of the Federa. 
tion will be interested in the Call of the Message Commission to the 
National Student Christian Movements, prepared at the Williamstown 
meeting this summer. Copies can be had on application to The 
Siudent World. 


A limited number of copies of our number on Christianity and 
Communism is still available. Further subjects to be dealt with in 
our 1932 issues are: second quarter, “ Students and the Church ”, 
third quarter, “ Europe Number ”, fourth quarter, “ The End of the 
Bourgeois ”. 


The Student World suffers from the uncertainty in rates of ex- 
change, as does the world at large. We have, therefore, been 
compelled to raise the price of subscriptions paid in British money to 
five shillings. For the moment this is, of course, a temporary 
measure. 


At the beginning of a new year which will be difficult for all of 
us, we would ask our readers to help The Student World to continue 
its much-needed service of international acquaintance and fellow- 
‘ship. . The progress made in 1931 was almost exclusively due to the 
cooperation of a few individuals, who have brought us new friends 
by using all the personal contacts at their disposal. 


Have you renewed your subscription for 1932 ? 
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THE PRESENT-DAY SUMMONS 


To the World Mission of Christianity. 
By Dr. John R. Mott. 7s. 6d. net. 


Conienis: World Trends; The Summons of Rural Life; The Summons of 
Industry ; The Summons of Race; The Summons to Share; The Summons ~ 
to Serve; The Summons to Cooperate; The Summons of the Living 
Message; The Summons to the Home Base; The Leadership for this 
Momentous Day. 

This volume surveys the present world situation from the point of view 
of the Christian missionary enterprise. It is such a book as only Dr. Mott 
could have written with his life-time of travel and contact with the Christian 
Church in all corners of the globe. 


FINDING GOD 


By A. Herbert Gray, D.D., Author of “ Men, Women and 
God.’’ etc. 4s. and 2s.6d. net. 


This book is the record of real experience, not only of-the author but of 
men and women whose confidence he has had. It is an honest, practical 
book that does not cover difficulties by pious phrases. 


THE MASTERY OF SEX 


Through Psychology and Religion. 

By Leslie D. Weatherhead, M.A., Author of ‘* Psychology in 
Service of the Soul’’ etc. Assisted by Dr. Marion Greaves,,. 
Forewords by A. Herbert Gray, D.D., and J. R. Rees, 
M.D., Second edition. 5s. net. 


,, Without any fear of exaggeration it can be said that tens of thousands of 
young people will be deeply grateful for it... His whole treatment of the 
subject is frank, reverent, and deeply Christian. ’’ Methodist Recorder. 


THE DOCTRINE OF GRACE Ready January. 


With an Introduction by the Archbishop of York. 
Edited by A. C. Headlam, Bishop of Gloucester. 15s. net. 


This important volume is the work of a distinguished international group 
of theologians, convened by the Continuation Committee of the Faith and 
Order Conference. ‘ 

,, A survey of this department of theological enquiry such as has never 
before been undertaken... It is also, as I believe, a contribution of unique 
importance to the great enterprise of reunion.’ The Archbishop of York. 


A TRAFFIC IN KNOWLEDGE 


ot International Symposium on the Christian Message. | 
s. 6d. net. 

Edited by W. A. Visser ’t Hooft. Contributors: Pierre 
Maury, Reinhold Niebuhr, P. C. Hsu, V. V. Zenkovsky. 
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